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COMMENTARY 


JULY— SEPTEMBER  1961 


The  measures  adopted  at  the  end  of  July 
and  described  in  the  previous  issue  of  this 
Bulletin  were  intended  to  relieve  pressure  on 
sterling  and  to  give  early  benefit  to  the  balance 
of  payments.  They  were  designed  to  be 
consistent  with,  and  to  provide  time  for, 
the  adoption  of  longer-term  policies,  which 
would  help  to  prevent  the  periodic  recurrence 
of  external  deficits  and  to  ensure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  and,  if  possible,  the  acceleration  of 
economic  growth  without  impairing  external 
solvency. 

By  the  end  of  October  it  could  be  claimed 
that  the  short-term  aims  of  the  July  measures 
had  largely  been  achieved. 

Effects  of  the  During  the  first  three  weeks 
July  measures  on  ©f  July,  notwithstanding 
sterling  and  the  substantial  Official  support, 
money  market  exchange  for 

sterling  against  the  U.S.  dollar  had  fluctuated 
around  $2-78^.  In  October,  despite  large 
purchases  of  dollars  in  the  market  by  the 
authorities,  the  rate  touched  $2-81}.  Between 
the  end  of  July  and  the  end  of  October  the 
reserves  rose  by  £385  million  only  part  of 
which  could  be  attributed  to  special  factors. 
These  special  factors  were  the  drawing 
of  £536  million  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  receipt  of  £27  million  from 
an  advance  repayment  of  debt  by  France,  the 
repayment  of  the  bulk  of  the  money  borrowed 
earlier  under  the  Basle  arrangements  and 
finally  the  repayment  of  £100  million  to  the 
I.M.F.  at  the  end  of  October. 

Reported  movements  in  the  sterling  holdings 
of  non-official  holders  outside  the  sterling  area. 


foreign  exchange  rates,  and  short-term  interest 
rates,  all  tend  to  confirm  market  reports  that 
the  strength  of  sterling  in  August  and 
September  was  primarily  due  to  the  reversal  of 
short  positions^"’  and  that  a  return  of  invest¬ 
ment  funds,  either  covered  or  uncovered,  only 
began  on  any  scale  in  October. 

Outside  the  sterling  area,  reported  holdings 
of  sterling  on  non-official  account  appear  to 
have  been  practically  unchanged  in  August 
and  September  apart  from  the  fall  due  to  the 
repayment  of  Basle  support.^^^  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that,  apart  from  some  switching  of 
foreign  currency  deposits,  a  large  inflow  was 
being  invested  in  those  assets  which  are  not 
included  in  the  statistics  of  overseas  sterling 
holdings  The  figures  therefore  suggest  that 
no  large  investment  inflow  took  place  during 
August  and  September.  In  October,  by  con¬ 
trast,  non-official  holdings  of  sterling  outside 
the  sterling  area  seem  to  have  risen  quite 
sharply,  suggesting  some  investment  inflow. 

Movements  in  the  rate  for  security  sterling 
in  New  York  also  support  the  presumption  that 
an  investment  inflow  did  not  take  place  on  any 
scale  until  October.  This  rate  rose  during 
August  from  $2'77J  to  $2-79^,  but  propor¬ 
tionately  little  more  than  the  rate  for  external 
sterling,  so  that  over  the  month  the  discount  for 
security  sterling  against  external  sterling  fell 
only  slightly  from  to  |%.  In  September 
the  rate  was  little  changed  but  in  October  it 
rose  sharply  to  reach  $2*8 1^  at  which  level  its 
discount  on  external  sterling  was  only  a 
negligible  margin  in  this  market,  and  consistent 
with  an  overall  net  investment  inflow.  The 
“  Balancing  item  ”  in  the  balance  of  payments 


M  In  the  present  Commentary  the  term  **  short  positions  ”  is  used  to  cover  abnormally  low  working  balances 
held  in  sterling  (including  inter-company  accounts);  unusually  large  commercial  borrowing  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  delays  in  making  commercial  payments  due  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  acceleration  of 
payments  due  from  the  United  lUngdom  Heads  and  lags).  This  definition  allows  a  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  “reversal  of  short  positions”  and  other  movements  of  funds  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
investment  primarily  in  short-term  assets  such  as  Treasury  Bills  and  loans  to  local  authorities. 

W  See  pages  S  and  14. 
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statistics  for  the  third  quarter  was  positive  and 
was  large;  this  was  consistent  with  the  reversal 
during  August  and  September  of  the  leads  and 
lags  position  previously  built  up. 

The  course  of  interest  and  forward  exchange 
rates  over  August  and  September  meant  that 
during  these  two  months  covered  short-term 
investment  in  the  United  Kingdom  showed  only 
a  small  net  advantage  on  the  Treasury  Bill 
comparison.  After  the  increase  in  Bank  Rate 
on  die  2Sth  July  a  small  premium  in  favour 
of  covered  investment  in  London  emerged  on 
this  comparison  for  tlie  first  time  for  over 
two  months.  It  fluctuated  around  per 
annum  imtil  October  when  the  three  monks’ 
Treasury  Bill  rate  in  London  began  to  fall 
rapidly.  The  fall  was,  however,  more  than 
offset  by  an  accompanying  reduction  in  the 
discount  on  forward  sterling,  so  that  the 
premium  in  favour  of  London  rose  and  at  the 
end  of  October  stood  at  ■J^%  per  annum  a 
level  which  could  be  expected  to  lead  to 
covered  investment. 

These  movements  in  interest  and  forward 
exchange  rates  had  already,  immediately  after 
July,  made  it  profitable  for  banks  in  l^ndon 
to  hold  (covered  forward)  a  larger  quantity 
of  sterling  short-term  assets,  particularly  loans 
to  local  authorities^"^  and  deposits  with 
hire  purchase  finance  companies,  against  their 
foreign  currency  liabilities.  Although  interest 
rate  considerations  are  not  the  only  motive 
for  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  assets 
held  against  these  liabilities,  it  is  significant 
that  during  August  and  September  such  sterling 
assets  rose  by  some  £30  million  and  in  October 
by  some  £20  million.  These  operations 
probably  played  a  significant  part  in  the 
demand  for  sterling  throughout  these  three 
months. 

Short-term  rates  in  the  local  authority 
market  rose  sharply  after  the  25 th  July. 
Before  then  some  overseas  funds  had  been 
withdrawn  from  this  market  and  though  the 
switching  of  foreign  currency  deposits  into 
sterling  after  the  2Sth  July  provided  some  funds, 
the  local  authorities  then  became  subject  to 
pressures  for  the  repayment  of  bank  advances. 
As  a  result  the  rate  for  seven  days*  money 
in  this  market  fluctxiated  between  7|%  and 
7|%  during  August  and  September.  In  October 


it  fell  in  response  to  the  reduction  in  Bank 
Rate  on  the  5th  October,  to  a  larger  inflow 
of  overseas  money,  and  also  to  expectations 
of  a  further  fall  in  interest  rates  and  a  further 
inflow  of  overseas  money.  At  the  end  of 
October  it  was  around  6|%. 

Hire  purchase  finance  companies  had  also 
been  affected  by  some  outflow  of  overseas 
funds  between  March  and  July;  subsequently 
they  too  were  pressed  to  reduce  their  bank 
advances.  Members  of  the  Finance  Houses 
Association  and  the  Industrial  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  been  asked  in  July  not  to  increase 
deposits  in  order  to  finance  an  expansion  of 
business  beyond  their  existing  commitments. 
Outstanding  hire  purchase  debt  owed  to  finance 
houses  fell  during  August  and  September,  but 
the  need  to  repay  bank  advances  obliged 
finance  companies  to  increase  their  borrowing 
on  deposits.  Some  companies  were  offering 
8%  for  three  months*  deposits  in  August  and 
September. 

Whether  there  is  any  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  a  covered  investment  in  U.K.  short-term 
assets  or  from  the  switching  of  foreign  currency 
deposits,  covered  forward,  into  sterling  for  in¬ 
vestment  with  U.K.  local  authorities  and  hire 
purchase  finance  companies  will  partly  depend 
upon  the  prevailing  discount  or  premium  on 
forward  sterling.  No  such  consideration 
applies  to  uncovered  investment.  Yet  despite 
yields  on  U.S.  and  U.K.  three  months* 
Treasury  Bills  showing  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  a  gross  margin  in  favour  of  London  of 
over  4%,  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  total 
investment  inflow  during  these  months  was 
small.  Reports  suggest  that  some  part  of  the 
investment  inflow  in  October  was  probably 
uncovered. 

It  may  seem  incongruous  that  the  restoration 
of  confidence  in  sterling  immediately  following 
the  July  measures  was  enough  to  persuade 
traders  to  reverse  short  positions  but  did  not 
lead,  until  October,  to  any  return  of  uncovered 
investment  funds.  It  may  be.  however,  that  once 
fears  of  an  imminent  change  in  the  exchange 
parity  of  sterling  had  disappeared,  trading 
companies  found  it  convenient  and  perhaps 
cheaper  to  revert  to  their  normal  practices  in 
the  timing  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements, 
whereas  a  more  positive  inducement  and  a 


M  See  graph  on  page  72. 
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longer  passage  of  time  were  required  before 
uncovered  funds  returned  to  London.  In 
1951-52  and  1957-58  the  Government’s 
measures  halted  the  immediate  drain  on  the 
reserves,  but  on  both  occasions  (though  less 
noticeably  in  1957-58)  there  was  a  short 
interval  before  an  investment  inflow  of  funds 
was  attracted;  this  may,  to  some  extent,  be  due 
to  such  funds  having  been  invested  for  a  given 
term  in  other  financial  centres  in  a  form  that 
was  not  quickly  realisable.  It  may  also  be 
that  the  reduction  in  Bank  Rate  from  7%  to 
6i%  on  the  5th  October  drew  attention  to  the 
possibility  that  high  short-term  rates  in  the 
United  Kingdom  would  not  persist  for  so  long 
as  might  have  been  expected.  This  in  turn 
may  have  encouraged  some  immediate  inflow 
of  funds  in  search  of  short-term  capital 
appreciation. 


I.M.F.  Concern  lest  the  Inter- 

meeting  national  Monetary  Fund 

might  have  insufficient  resources  to  meet  the 
demands  that  might  be  made  upon  it  formed 
the  background  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  I.M.F.  in  Vienna  during  the  second 
half  of  September.  The  main  subject  dis¬ 
cussed  was  the  possibility  of  reinforcing  the 
I.M.F.’s  resources  through  an  agreement 
whereby  the  I.M.F.  could  borrow  as 
appropriate  from  the  main  industrial  countries. 
Members  generally  accepted  that  such  an 
agreement  was  desirable  if  the  I.M.F.  were 
to  provide  adequate  help  in  meeting  severe 
strains  on  the  international  exchange  system. 
Some  representatives,  especially  those  from 
countries  which  would,  under  the  proposed 
agreement,  now  be  lenders  to  the  I.M.F..  made 
it  clear  that  in  their  view  an  increase  in  inter¬ 
national  credit,  however  necessary  in  certain 
circumstances,  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
alternative  to  satisfactory  domestic  policies. 
Much  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  need  to  ensure 
that  any  additional  resources  should  only  be 
used  to  avert  a  threat  to  exchange  stability  and 
then  only  under  the  conditions  applied  by  the 
I.M.F.  in  the  past.  There  was  a  broad  measure 
of  agreement  that  a  scheme,  incorporating 
satisfactory  safeguards  for  the  lenders,  should 
be  worked  out  in  the  ensuing  months.  The 
fact  that  no  specific  agreement  was  concluded 


at  Vienna  left  a  question  mark  over  the  inter¬ 
national  exchange  system  and  may  have  been 
an  additional  factor  behind  an  infiow  of  un¬ 
covered  funds  to  London  in  October. 

Gold  The  international  political 

situation  and  concern  for 
the  future  of  the  exchange  and  payments  system 
led  to  increased  buying  of  gold  during  the  third 
quarter  and  supplies  from  new  production  were 
frequently  insufficient  to  meet  demand.  At  the 
same  time  less  was  being  offered  from  other 
sources  than  earlier  in  the  year;  in  particular 
there  was,  after  the  25th  July,  no  ne^  for  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  behalf  of  the  Exchange 
Equalisation  Account,  to  sell  gold  to  replenish 
the  Account’s  holdings  of  convertible  currencies. 
Turnover  in  the  market  was  substantial  and 
the  price  rose  from  $35  08^  per  fine  ounce  on 
the  30th  June  to  $35*19^  per  fine  ounce  at  the 
end  of  October.  Since  the  end  of  July  the  Bank 
have  sold  moderate  amounts  of  gold  in  the 
market  to  prevent  the  price  rising  to  the  point 
at  which  gold  purchased  in  the  United  States 
could  be  sold  at  a  profit  after  shipment  across 
the  Atlantic. 

The  Basle  Further  repayments  of  the 

arrangements  assistance  provided  under 

the  Basle  arrangements  were  made.^"^  Some 
£295  million  was  repaid  during  the  third 
calendar  quarter.  £200  million  in  August.  At 
the  end  of  September  some  £27^  million  was 
outstanding.  During  October  a  further  £10 
million  was  repaid  and  an  agreement  was 
signed  providing  for  a  loan  of  215  million 
Swiss  francs  (equivalent  to  some  £17^  million) 
from  the  Swiss  Federal  Government  to  H.M. 
Government.  This  agreement,  which  came 
into  force  at  the  end  of  1961,  provides  that  the 
loan  shall  bear  interest  at  3%  per  annum  and 
be  repayable  not  later  than  the  31st  December 
1964,  although  the  United  Kingdom  has  the 
right  to  repay  earlier  subject  to  consultation 
with  the  Swiss  authorities.  This  loan  is  com¬ 
parable  with  the  U.K.  drawing  on  the  I.M.F.. 
no  part  of  which  was  in  Swiss  francs  as 
Switzerland  is  not  a  member  of  the  I.M.F.  The 
loan  has  been  used  to  repay  the  final  £17^ 
million  outstanding  under  the  Basle  arrange¬ 
ments  and  owed  to  Switzerland. 


(•)  The  effects  of  the  Basle  transactions  on  holdings  of  marketable  government  debt  and  balance  of  payments 
figures  are  explained  on  page  14. 
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LMf .  With  the  Basle  debts  eSec- 

repayment  tively  repaid  it  was  decided 

in  October  to  take  the  opportunity  provided  by 
the  large  increase  in  the  reserves  during  that 
month  to  make  an  early  repayment  in  U.S. 
dollars  of  £100  million  of  the  drawing  from  the 
LM.F.  A  further  £50  million  was  repaid  at 
the  end  of  November.  These  repayments  auto¬ 
matically  increased  by  an  equal  amount  the 
facilities  available  under  the  standby  agree¬ 
ment  These  facilities,  which  expire  in  August 
1962.  total  U.S.  $920  million  and  can  be  drawn 
upon  immediately  if  required. 


Domestic  By  the  end  of  October  it 

situatioD  had  become  clear  that  the 

July  measures  were  affecting  consumers’ 
expenditure.  After  a  peak  reached  in  July, 
itself  partly  due  to  anticipatory  buying,  the 
trend  in  sales  of  consumer  goo^  had  fallen. 
Sales  of  cars  and  household  durable  goods 
were  markedly  reduced,  being  affected  by 
the  imposition  of  a  10%  surcharge  on  pur¬ 
chase  tax  and  the  other  main  Customs  and 
Excise  duties  and  by  the  restriction  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit,  including  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  cars,  the  raising  by  the  Finance  Houses 
Association  of  maximum  charges  and  mini¬ 
mum  down-payments.  The  increases  in  total 
fixed  investment  expenditure  and  in  the 
public  sector’s  current  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  were  probably  still  continuing  in  the 
third  quarter.  Manufacturers’  investment  in 
stocks  seemed  little  changed  though  that  of 
retailers  had  fallen.  Making  allowance  for 
seasonal  factors,  industrial  production  appeared 
to  have  remained  steady  in  July  and  August, 
at  a  rate  some  1%  higher  than  in  the  period 
April — June:  the  rise  was  mainly  attributable  to 
a  growth  in  the  output  of  the  engineering  and 
building  industries.  There  was  a  distinct  easing 
in  the  labour  situation.  On  the  whole  the 
pressure  of  home  demand  appeared  for  the 
moment  to  have  weakened  slightly  though 
home  demand  for  plant  and  machinery  re¬ 
mained  high.  The  trend  in  exports  continued 
to  be  nearly  flat,  but  new  overseas  orders  for 
plant  and  machinery  seemed  to  be  rising. 

After  a  rise  in  August,  following  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  surcharge  in  July,  retail  prices 


remained  broadly  steady  in  September.  There 
was  some  tendency  for  the  upward  drift  in 
labour  costs  to  continue,  owing  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  wage  awards  agreed  before  the 
25th  July  and  to  increases  for  workers  whose 
incomes  are  linked  by  sliding  scales  to  price 
indexes. 

The  results  of  a  Board  of  Trade  survey  pub¬ 
lished  in  September,  but  almost  completed 
before  the  announcement  of  the  July  measures, 
reinforced  the  earlier  belief  that  the  growth 
in  private  industrial  investment  would  slacken 
during  1962.  Replies  to  the  survey  suggested 
that  there  would  be  a  fall  in  investment  by 
manufacturing  industry  though  there  would  be 
a  further  increase  in  investment  in  distribution 
and  other  services.  Some  decrease  in  private 
and  local  authority  house  building  might  have 
occurred  independently  of  the  July  measures 
which  might  therefore  have  accentuated  an 
existing  trend.  In  October  it  seemed  that  while 
local  authority  expenditure  on  housing  might 
fall,  public  investment  as  a  whole  would  cer¬ 
tainly  rise.  It  was  officially  estimated'"^  that 
public  investment  would  increase  in  the 
financial  year  1962/63  by  5%.  at  constant 
prices,  above  its  expected  level  for  1961/62. 

At  the  same  time  the  continued  restrictions 
on  credit  and  the  pause  in  increases  in  wages, 
salaries  and  dividends  made  it  likely  that  there 
would  be  no  more  than  a  moderate  rise  in 
consumers’  expenditure  over  the  next  few 
months.  The  prospective  easing  of  demand  in 
some  sectors,  the  weakness  of  raw  material 
prices,  the  restriction  of  credit  and  the  high 
level  of  short-term  interest  rates  suggested  that 
the  rate  of  stock  accumulation  would  continue 
to  moderate.  On  the  other  hand  the  rise  in 
public  authorities’  current  expenditure  was 
expected  to  continue. 

Although  in  October  there  was  little  sign 
of  the  hoped  for  recovery  in  exports,  with 
rising  world  demand  the  prospect  was  that 
they  should  begin  to  rise.  Imports  were  also 
expected  to  rise,  but  more  slowly  than  exports. 

The  general  prospect  as  it  appeared  in 
October  was.  therefore,  that  the  intense 
pressures  foreseen  in  the  early  summer  would 
be  avoided  provided  the  restraint  of  credit  and 
the  avoidance  of  increases  in  money  incomes 


(«>  **  Public  Investment  in  Great  Britain  October  1961  ”  (Cmnd.  1522). 


in  excess  of  increases  in  productivity  were 
continued. 

During  the  sununer  and  early  autumn  there 
seemed  also  to  have  been  a  distinct  change 
in  the  climate  of  business  opinion.  Reports 
suggested  that  the  July  measures,  the  United 
Kingdom’s  application  to  join  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  a  continued  narrow¬ 
ing  of  profit  margins  had  led  to  a  reappraisal 
of  prospects  and  a  greater  concern  over  the 
need  for  British  industry  to  pay  closer  attention 
to  its  competitive  position. 

The  In  July  the  banks  had  been 

banks  told  that  it  was  the  wish  of 

the  authorities  that  the  impact  of  the  further 
call  for  Special  Deposits  should  fall  primarily 
on  advances  and  particularly  on  those 
associated  with  the  financing  of  consumers’ 
expenditure  and  property  development.  In 
addition  they  were  asked  to  discourage  the 
growing  tendency  for  recourse  to  bill  finance 
as  an  alternative  source  of  credit. 

The  trend  of  bank  advances  which  had  been 
upwards  since  the  middle  of  19S8  changed 
abruptly  after  July.  In  the  three  months  ended 
mid-October  advances  by  the  London  Clearing 
Banks,  excluding  those  to  the  nationalised 
industries,  fell  by  £292  million.  Seasonal 
factors  may  have  accounted  for  some  £100 
million  of  this.  In  addition,  in  October,  after 
discussions  with  the  Bank  about  new  and 
improved  banking  statistics,  the  clearing  banks 
and  Scottish  banks  standardised  their  account¬ 
ing  treatment  of  balances  held  with  banks 
abroad  and  of  certain  other  items.  The  re¬ 
classification  of  these  items  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  advances  of  the  clearing  banks  by 
about  £40  million  and  of  increasing  “  Money 
at  Call  and  Short  Notice  ”  by  a  similar  amount. 
Allowing  for  both  these  factors  the  underlying 
fall  in  their  advances  amounted  to  some  £150 
million,  most  of  which  occurred  during  the  two 
months  to  mid-September. 

The  fall  was  not  merely  the  result  of  the 
July  measures.  For  some  months  before  July 
the  liquidity  ratios  of  the  clearing  banks  had 


been  under  pressure  so  that  increases  in 
advances  had  to  be  financed  largely  by  sales 
of  investments.  By  mid-July  the  ratio  of 
advances  to  gross  deposits  was  over  47%.  the 
highest  level  since  June  1932.  whereas  invest¬ 
ments  represented  only  14%  of  gross  deposits. 
During  the  first  half  of  1961  many  of  the  banks 
had  taken  steps  to  reduce  the  rate  of  increase 
in  their  advances.  This  was  not  easily  or 
quickly  achieved,  for  demand  was  very  strong 
and  was  perhaps  increased  by  “leads  and 
lags  arising  from  suspicions  of  sterling 
which  had  been  current  between  March  and 
July.  Moreover,  although  balance  sheet 
pressures  were  a  matter  of  real  concern,  they 
were  not  so  intense  as  to  force  the  banks  to 
halt  abruptly,  still  less  reverse,  the  rise  in 
advances. 

The  repayment  of  advances  by  domestic 
borrowers  seems  to  have  been  financed  in  part 
by  the  reversal  of  the  adverse  leads  and  lags 
position,  the  continuing  high  level  of  new  issues, 
and  falls  in  the  stocks  of  those  who  were 
financing  stocks  through  bank  advances:  in 
addition  there  were  repayments  by  overseas, 
especially  sterling  area,  borrowers  as  a  result 
probably  of  both  pressure  from  the  banks  and 
the  high  level  of  U.K.  interest  rates. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  through  new 
issues  had  risen  sharply  over  the  past  two 
years,  but  in  the  third  quarter  reports 
suggested  that  an  increasing  proportion  was 
being  raised  primarily  to  pay  off  existing  bank 
advances.  In  addition  any  investment  inflow 
of  funds  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  switching 
of  foreign  currency  deposits  into  sterling,  which 
put  funds  at  the  disposal  of  local  authorities 
and  hire  purchase  finance  companies,  would 
have  provided  means  for  these  borrowers  to 
repay  bank  advances. 

It  is  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been 
time  for  reductions  in  many  existing  advances 
to  be  both  negotiated  and  carried  out  between 
the  end  of  July  and  the  middle  of  September 
which  was.  in  any  case,  a  holiday  period.  Part 
of  the  fall  in  advances  was  therefore  probably 
due  to  repayments  already  negotiated.  There 
may  also  have  been  a  big  fall  in  demand  for 


M  In  the  circumstances  then  ruling,  foreign  importers  of  U.K.  goods  would  tend  to  delay  payments  to 
U.K.  exporters  who  would  therefore  be  forced  to  provide  additional  credit,  some  part  of  which  might 
be  financed  through  increases  in  bank  advances.  At  the  same  time,  but  it  seems  to  a  lesser  extent,  U.K. 
importers  might  hasten  payments  due  to  overseas  exporters  which  again  might  lead  to  increased  use 
of  bank  advances.  Alternatively,  changes  in  the  timing  of  payments  could  affect  the  level  of  bank 
deposits  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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new  advances  brought  about  by  the  change  in 
the  immediate  economic  prospect,  as  well  as 
by  the  known  stricter  attitude  of  the  banks, 
coupled  with  the  exceptionally  high  level  of 
overdraft  rates. 

The  advances  of  the  Scottish  banks,  exclud¬ 
ing  those  to  the  nationalised  industries,  fell 
by  £32  million  between  mid- July  and  mid- 
October.  or  some  £20  million  if  allowance  is 
made  for  the  usual  seasonal  fall.  Pro¬ 
portionately.  the  imderlying  fall  since  the 
middle  of  July  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
clearing  banks. 

During  the  third  calendar  quarter  the  over¬ 
seas  and  foreign  banks  and  the  accepting 
houses  together  reduced  their  advances  to  U.K. 
residents  by  £12  million.  This  includes 
advances  denominated  both  in  sterling  and  in 
foreign  currencies;  but  other  available  informa¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  British  overseas  banks, 
the  accepting  houses  and  the  “Other  Foreign 
Banks"  all  reduced  their  sterling  advances  to 
U.K.  residents.  During  the  same  period  the 
American  banks  greatly  reduced  the  rate  of 
increase  in  their  sterling  advances  to  U.K. 
residents  and  in  Octobe..  these  advances  fell 
sharply  to  below  their  total  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  banking  sector  also  reduced  its  holdings 
of  commercial  bills  during  the  late  sununer. 
The  combined  holdings  of  the  clearing  banks. 
Scottish  banks  and  discoimt  houses  fell  by  £45 
million  between  mid-August  and  mid-October. 
Commercial  bill  holdings  of  the  overseas  and 
foreign  banks  and  the  accepting  houses  are 
not  available  monthly,  but  over  the  third 
calendar  quarter  they  rose  by  £17  million. 
Over  this  quarter  acceptances  outstanding  on 
behalf  of  U.K.  residents  were  little  changed 
in  the  case  of  the  overseas  and  foreign  banks, 
but  those  of  the  accepting  houses  rose  by  £11 
million. 

At  the  end  of  October  it  seemed  that 
advances  might  continue  to  fall  until  the  New 
Year,  but  were  likely  to  rise  after  that  under 
the  pressure  of  the  normal  heavy  revenue  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  expected  during  the  first  calendar 
quarter.  The  demand  for  advances  may  be 
especially  strong  from  companies,  many  of 
which  are  already  less  liquid  than  usual  owing 
to  recent  pressures  on  profit  margins. 

The  fall  in  the  clearing  banks’  advances  was 
accompanied  by  a  similar,  though  less  abrupt, 
downturn  in  net  deposits.  These  fell  during 


the  three  months  ended  mid-October  by  £68 
million,  whereas  on  seasonal  grounds  alone  a 
rise  of  about  the  same  amount  might  have 
been  expected.  This  fall  was  in  part  the  result 
of  the  reduction  in  advances  and  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  net  official  sales  of  stock  in  the 
gilt-edged  market.  These  influences  were  to 
some  extent  offset  by  the  seasonal  Exchequer 
deficit  and  the  reversal  of  the  leads  and  lags 
position  in  so  far  as  the  latter  led  to  a  rise 
in  deposits.  If  allowance  is  made  for  seasonal 
factors,  net  deposits  rose  steeply  from  January 
until  mid- April,  ran  about  level  for  two  months 
and  then  turned  downwards.  The  pressures 
of  credit  restraint  made  it  likely  that  the  trend 
of  net  deposits  would  continue  downwards. 

Owing  to  the  fall  in  advances,  the  liquidity 
position  of  the  clearing  banks  became  easier, 
in  spite  of  the  increase  of  £71  million  in  Special 
Deposits  between  mid- July  and  mid-October. 
Investments  were  virtually  unchanged  during 
the  two  months  ended  mid-September,  but  in 
the  following  month  the  banks  bought  £50 
million  of  gilt-edged  stocks,  the  largest  monthly 
increase  since  October  1953.  It  may  be  that 
the  banks  were  the  more  ready  to  buy  gilt- 
edged  stocks  in  so  far  as  they  could  see  their 
way  to  advance  reinvestment  of  their  hold¬ 
ings  of  4J%  Conversion  Stock  1962.  which 
matures  in  February;  they  may  also  have 
been  influenced  by  the  increase  in  their  liquid 
assets  resulting  from  the  reclassification  of 
assets  referred  to  previously. 

The  gilt-edged  The  prices  of  gilt-edged 
“>"ket  stocks  fell  sharply  on  the 

announcement  of  the  July  measures.  They 
fell  fiuther  on  the  enactment  of  the  Trustee 
Investments  Bill  on  the  3rd  August,  but  the 
initial  volume  of  switching  by  trustees  from  gilt- 
edged  stocks  to  equities  was  less,  in  fact,  than 
some  had  expected.  In  early  August  yields  on 
medium  and  long-dated  stocks  were  around 
6i%  and  on  2^%  Consolidated  Stock  around 
6|%.  Prices  then  began  to  rise  partly  because 
of  the  attraction  of  these  yields  and  partly 
because  the  discount  market  became  a  net 
purchaser  of  bonds,  so  reversing  its  sales  during 
the  period  before  July.  The  rise  in  prices 
did  not  persist  for  long  and  yields  were 
virtually  unchanged  between  the  middle  of 
August  and  the  end  of  September.  During 
these  months  the  authorities  bought  in  4^% 


Conversion  Stock  1962  chiefly  against  sales  of 
other  short-dated  stocks  and.  on  balance,  they 
were  net  sellers. 

The  reduction  in  Bank  Rate  from  7%  to 
6i%  on  the  5th  October  added  strength  to  a  re¬ 
newed  rise  in  gilt-edged  prices.  The  clearing  banks 
bad  entered  the  market  as  buyers  and  there 
were  reports  that  overseas  money  was  again 
being  invested  in  gilt-edged  stocks.  The  market 
also  benefited  from  uncertainty  in  the  equity 
market  brought  about  by  repeated  warnings 
of  difficult  trading  conditions  and  lower  profits, 
the  Chancellor’s  request  for  dividend  restraint 
and  by  heavy  calls  on  account  of  new  issues. 
Net  official  sales  increased  considerably  early  in 
October  though  not  to  an  extent  that  prevented 
prices  rising,  particularly  among  the  short  and 
medium-dated  stocks.  During  October  yields 
on  these  stocks  dropped  by  over  and  those 
on  long  and  undated  stocks  by  about  \%. 
There  was  a  further  fall  in  yields  after  the  \% 
reduction  in  Bank  Rate  on  the  2nd  November. 


The  redactions  By  the  end  of  September 
in  Bank  Rate  the  short-term  objectives 

which  the  authorities  had  had  in  mind  in 
raising  Bank  Rate  to  7%  in  July  had  largely 
been  achieved.  The  outflow  of  funds  from 
London  had  been  halted  and  the  immediate 
dangers  to  sterling  had  been  overcome;  and 
the  July  measures  were  beginning  to  take  effect 
in  the  domestic  field. 

The  authorities  had  at  this  time  to  consider 
how  large  an  inflow  of  foreign  money  to 
expect  as  a  natural  reversal  of  the  earlier 
outflow.  There  is  no  ‘  normal  ’  level  of 
overseas  non-official  holdings  of  sterling. 
Moreover,  any  concept  of  ‘  normality  ’  pre¬ 
supposes  a  *  normal  ’  relationship,  equally 
imaginary,  between  the  level  of  interest  rates 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries. 
At  almost  any  point  of  time  reasons  can  be 
found  for  maintaining  that  the  position  is 
exceptional.  Nevertheless,  in  recent  years, 
sharp  falls  in  non-official  sterling  holdings  of 
countries  outside  the  sterling  area,  at  times 
when  there  have  been  doubts  about  sterling, 
have  largely  been  made  good  when  confidence 
has  been  restored.  This  is.  for  instance, 
obviously  true  of  1957-58. 

Over  the  first  nine  months  of  1961  non¬ 
official  holdings  of  sterling  by  countries  out¬ 


side  the  sterling  area  fell  by  some  £470  million. 
Allowing  for  the  effects  of  the  Basle  arrange¬ 
ments,  this  fall  had  occurred  by  July  and  there 
was  little  change  between  then  and  the  end  of 
September,  when  these  holdings  totalled  £440 
million.  At  this  level  they  were  approximately 
equal  to  their  level  at  the  end  of  1958  when 
non-resident  convertibility  was  re-introduced. 
Since  1958,  sterling  has  gradually  become  more 
widely  used  by  non-residents  and  some  under¬ 
lying  increase  in  non-official  holdings  must  be 
judged  to  have  occurred,  even  though  these 
holdings  may  have  been  abnormally  high  at 
the  end  of  1960.  In  September,  the  immediate 
threat  to  confidence  had  passed  and  it  was 
therefore  to  be  expected  that,  given  the  level  of 
interest  rates  ruling  in  the  main  financial 
centres,  the  very  high  short-term  rates  in 
London  would  cause  investment  funds  to 
return  to  the  United  Kingdom.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said  for  too  large  and 
rapid  an  inflow  of  short-term  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  domestic  credit  situation  did 
not  justify  a  marked  reduction  in  short-term 
rates,  even  if  it  did  not  require  the  maintenance 
of  rates  at  the  very  high  levels  established  in 
July. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  decided  as  an 
initial  move  to  reduce  Bank  Rate  from  7%  to 
6\%  on  the  5th  October.  This  reduction  came 
sooner  and  was  smaller  than  many  had 
expected.  It  was  followed  by  a  considerable 
inflow  of  investment  funds  and  short-term  rates 
fell.  On  the  2nd  November  Bank  Rate  was 
reduced  by  a  further  \%  to  6%.  Incidental 
advantages  of  these  reductions  were  a  welcome 
lowering  of  the  external  cost  of  interest  on 
overseas  sterling  holdings  and  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  export  credit. 


Economic  The  prospective  slackening 

conditions  abroad  in  the  pressure  of  domestic 
demand  indicated  by  the  preceding  review  of 
the  domestic  situation  should  increase  the 
supply  of  goods  available  for  export.  Whether 
or  not  exports  in  fact  increase  will  depend  not 
only  upon  their  availability,  competitiveness 
and  the  state  of  demand  abroad,  but  also  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  aggressiveness  of  U.K. 
salesmanship. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1961  the  pace 
of  recovery  in  the  United  States  slackened  a 
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little.  Industrial  production  rose  less  rapidly 
in  July  and  August  than  in  the  preceding 
months;  and  gross  national  product,  after 
rising  by  3%  between  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  the  year,  rose  by  just  tmder  2% 
in  the  third  quarter.  Government  expenditure 
and  private  investment,  including  stockbuild¬ 
ing.  appear  to  have  been  the  most  important 
forces  behind  this  expansion  of  activity.  In 
October  it  seemed  likely  that  these  forces  of 
expansion  would  persist  in  1962;  government 
expenditure  might  not  be  so  strong  a  force, 
but  the  rise  in  private  investment  might 
accelerate.  On  the  other  hand  personal  con¬ 
sumption  had  not  risen  as  fast  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  view  of  the  substantial  rise 
in  personal  incomes,  though  retail  sales  in¬ 
creased  markedly  in  October.  The  extent  of 
a  further  rise  in  output  over  the  coming  year 
would  depend  to  an  important  degree  on  the 
behaviour  of  consumer  demand. 

In  continental  Western  Europe  the  growth 
in  industrial  production  slackened  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1961  and  seemed  to  have 
continued  to  do  so  in  the  third.  This  develop¬ 
ment  appeared  to  be  due  rather  more  to 
physical  limitations  than  to  a  slackening  of 
investment  demand.  In  Western  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  there  was  little  spare  capacity 
and  shortages  of  labour  were  acute.  In  Italy 
also  there  were  reports  of  shortages  of  skilled 
industrial  labour.  The  main  exception  was 
France  where  output  continued  to  grow  with¬ 
out  apparent  strain  on  resources. 

Fixed  investment  continued  to  be  an 
important  element  in  the  growth  of  total 
demand  in  these  countries,  although  by  the 
end  of  the  period  there  was  some  sign  of  its 
slackening,  notably  in  Western  Germany.  In 
addition  personal  consumption  was  stimulated 
in  many  countries  by  the  growth  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  increases  in  wage  rates.  This  trend 
seemed  likely  to  continue.  In  a  few  countries^"^ 
the  authorities  had  taken  action  to  keep  the 
rise  in  demand  within  the  limits  of  available 
resources.  In  general  it  seemed  likely  that 
demand  in  Western  Europe  would  continue  to 
expand  in  the  months  ahead  and  that  output 
was  likely  to  continue  to  grow,  although  not 
so  fast  as  in  1960. 


In  some  West  European  countries  earnings 
rose  faster  than  productivity  with  a  consequent 
rise  in  prices.  If  this  tendency  persist^  it 
might  significantly  affect  these  countries’  com¬ 
petitive  position  in  world  trade.  On  the  other 
hand  a  marked  slackening  of  home  demand 
in  Western  Europe,  which  might  result  from 
further  restrictive  measures  or  from  a  slower 
growth  of  investment,  could  be  expected  to 
intensify  competition  in  world  markets. 

In  the  first  half  of  1961  the  imports  of  many 
primary  producing  countries  had  declined  fol¬ 
lowing  measures  taken  to  overcome  balance  of 
payments  difficulties  experienced  in  the  second 
half  of  1960.  In  addition,  in  some  of  these 
countries  exports  had  improved  as  the  decline 
in  many  commodity  prices  ceased.  By  the 
third  quarter  the  volume  of  imports  into  primary 
producing  countries  seemed  to  be  running  level, 
but  the  volume  of  their  exports  seemed  in 
general  to  be  rising.  There  was  a  renewed  fall 
in  some  commodity  prices,  which  might  largely 
offset  the  improvement  that  might  otherwise 
be  obtained  from  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
their  exports. 

The  trend  in  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
overseas  sterling  area  continued  to  improve 
during  the  third  quarter;  in  particular,  the 
improved  trading  position  of  Australia  was 
maintained.  In  addition  the  imposition  of 
controls  alleviated  the  strains  on  South  Africa’s 
reserves  that  had  arisen  from  the  outflow  of 
capital.  Other  sterling  area  countries,  notably 
Ghana,  India.  New  Zealand  and  Nigeria,  con¬ 
tinued  to  experience  balance  of  payments  diffi¬ 
culties  and  some  of  them  took  further  steps 
to  curb  their  imports. 

In  October  therefore  it  seemed  probable  that, 
in  general,  demand  abroad  would  rise,  though 
perhaps  slowly,  in  the  immediate  future.  Con¬ 
ditions  in  many  West  European  countries  sug¬ 
gested  that  their  demand  for  imports  should 
be  strong,  but  could  be  affected  by  a  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  stockbuilding.  The  prospects 
were  that  U.K.  exports  to  sterling  area 
countries  would  at  least  be  maintained.  Much, 
however,  depended  upon  the  course  of 
economic  activity  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
extent  of  any  increase  in  U.K.  exports  to  the 
U.S.  market  would  be  considerably  affected  by 


M  In  particular  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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the  rapidity  with  which  consumers’  expenditure 
there  might  expand. 


Balance  of  The  U.K.  balance  of  pay- 

paymenta  ments  on  current  and  long¬ 

term  capital  account  was  unchanged  in  the 
third  quarter.  A  small  rise  in  the  deficit  on 
current  account  was  matched  by  a  reduction 
in  the  net  outflow  of  long-term  capital.  This 
rise  in  the  deficit  on  current  account  was  less 
than  might  have  been  expected,  after  taking 
into  account  the  usual  seasonal  deterioration 
in  the  balance  of  both  visible  and  invisible 
transactions.  The  trend  of  imports  continued 
downwards.  Imports  of  basic  materials  were 
lower,  perhaps  partly  because  of  a  further 
reduction  in  ^e  rate  of  stockbuilding  in  certain 
industries,  itself  partly  attributable  to  the  July 
measures,  and  there  was  a  pause  in  the  rise  in 
imports  of  machinery  which  had  persisted  for 
two  years.  This  was  unexpected  in  view  of  the 
continuing  rise  in  industrial  investment  and 
seemed  unlikely  to  persist  over  the  near  future. 
The  trend  of  exports  seemed  to  be  rising 
slightly,  partly  because  they  again  included 
several  deliveries  of  ships.  Excluding  ships, 
exports  to  overseas  sterling  area  countries  con¬ 
tinued  to  fall,  whereas  sales  to  the  United 
States  improved  and  those  to  Western  Europe 
continued  to  grow  at  a  satisfactory  pace. 

The  reduction  in  the  net  outflow  of  long¬ 
term  capital  took  place  even  though  special 
receipts  fell:  in  the  second  quarter  £45  million 
was  received  from  Western  Germany  as  an 
advance  repayment  of  debt;  in  the  third 
quarter  France  repaid  in  advance  a  £27 
million  E.P.U.  debt. 

The  “Balancing  item”  was  again  positive 
in  the  third  quarter  and  considerably  larger 
than  in  the  second.  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1961  there  was  a  positive  “  Balancing  item  ” 
amounting  to  £222  million  even  though  there 
was  almost  certainly  some  unrecorded  outflow 
of  funds  in  the  second  quarter.  By  definition 
the  contents  of  the  “  Balancing  item  ”  can 
only  be  surmised,  but  its  recent  performance 
strengthens  an  inference  from  earlier  figures 
that  the  size  of  recent  deficits,  as  recorded 
in  identified  current  and  long-term  capital 


transactions,  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat 
over-estimated.^"^ 

The  prospect  that  the  pressure  of  home 
demand  on  resources  will  diminish  for  the 
time  being  and  the  probability  of  increased 
demand  abroad,  both  suggest  that  a  further 
improvement  in  the  trade  balance  is  within 
reach.  The  United  Kingdom  has  made  a  claim 
for  assistance  in  meeting  the  cost  of  forces 
in  Western  Europe,  the  outcome  of  which 
should  be  to  reduce  government  expenditure 
overseas.  It  can  be  expected  that  overseas 
long-term  investment  in  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  maintained.  Compared  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  seen  in  the  early  summer  of  1961,  the 
outlook  for  most  of  1962  is  therefore  much 
improved.  Later  developments  will  depend  on 
the  success  of  longer-term  policies  and  in 
particular  upon  the  growth  of  exports. 

The  more  favourable  immediate  outlook  for 
the  balance  of  payments  is  partly  due  to 
developments  which  must  be  expected  to  be 
largely  temporary.  The  short-term  measures 
adopted  in  July  will  limit  the  growth  of 
imports  in  1962  by  restraining  the  rise  in 
domestic  demand  including  stockbuilding.  But 
if  growth  of  the  economy  is  maintained,  and 
even  more  if  it  is  accelerated,  imports  must  be 
on  a  rising  trend.  The  expected  increase  in 
exports  in  1962  partly  depends  upon  supplies 
of  plant  and  machinery  becoming  available 
for  export  as  a  result  of  a  somewhat  lower 
rate  of  investment  by  British  manufacturing 
industry.  But  a  sustained  growth  of  exports 
is  unlikely  if  the  decline  in  investment  lasts 
for  long,  particularly  if  the  investment  plans  of 
the  capital  goods  industries  are  affected. 
Present  commitments  and  policies  on  aid  and 
defence  suggest  that  in  the  long  run  govern¬ 
ment  external  expenditure  will  tend  to  rise. 
An  article  on  page  17  of  this  Bulletin  suggests 
that  there  is,  in  present  circumstances,  little 
prospect  of  a  significant  improvement  in  other 
current  invisible  transactions.  If  the  United 
Kingdom  were  to  become  a  member  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  U.K.  exports  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Community  would  improve;  but  so  would 
the  opportunities  for  European  sales  in  the 
British  home  market. 


M  The  estimate  of  the  desirable  rate  of  growth  in  U.K.  exports  published  in  the  previous  Bulletin  assumed 
diat  some  positive  **  Balancing  item  ”  would  continue. 
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These  underlying  trends  in  the  balance  of 
payments  may  be  hidden  for  a  while  by  an 
immediate  improvement  resulting  from  the 
short-term  measures  recently  adopted.  If  this 
occurs  there  might  be  a  risk  that  the  vigorous 
pursuit  of  longer-term  policies,  designed  to 
secure  increased  efficiency  and  flexibility  of 
the  economy,  will  be  relaxed.  But  the  success 
of  these  policies  is  essential  if  the  United 
Kingdom  is  to  achieve  the  growth  of  exports 
on  which  lasting  external  solvency  and  the 
future  expansion  of  the  economy  still  rest 


QUARTERLY  ANALYSIS  OF  BANKING 
AND  EXCHEQUER  STATISTICS 

22od  June — 20th  September  1961 

Banking  As  a  more  than  usually 

detailed  discussion  of  banking  figures  has  been 
included  in  the  main  part  of  the  Commentary 
(see  page  7),  the  discussion  in  this  section  is 
confined  to  the  classification  of  bank  advances 
at  mid-August 

Between  mid-May  and  mid-August  advances 
by  all  members  of  the  British  Bankers*  Associa¬ 
tion  increased  by  only  £16  million  (excluding 
advances  to  the  nationalised  industries).  This 
was  much  the  smallest  increase  for  any  com¬ 
parable  quarter  since  1957.  The  quarter 
included  two  months  in  which  advances  were 
rising  and  one  in  which  they  were  falling; 
so  the  detailed  classification  is  not  wholly 
reliable  as  a  guide  to  which  categories  of 
borrowers  have  reduced  their  advances  most 
since  July.  Between  mid-May  and  mid- August 
there  was  probably  some  net  increase  in 
advances  to  industrial  borrowers  (seasonal  fac¬ 
tors  apart).  There  was  little  change,  in  total, 
in  advances  to  the  three  groups  associated 
with  consumer  financing:  hire  purchase  finance 
companies,  retail  trade  and  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional.  Advances  to  hire  purchase  finance 


companies  alone  rose  by  £12  million,  but  the 
steps  since  taken  by  the  clearing  banks  to 
reduce  such  advances  make  it  likely  that  they 
have  subsequently  fallen.*  Advances  classified 
as  “Other  Financial**  again  rose,  by  £13 
million. 

Exchequer  During  the  period  16th 

statisticf  March — 20th  September, 

the  overall  budget  deficit  amounted  to  £599 
million,  much  the  same  as  a  year  before. 
The  1961/62  budget  figures  may  not  begin  to 
diverge  from  those  for  1960/61  until  the  main 
revenue  quarter  ending  in  March  1962.  when 
the  overall  budget  surplus  may  be  larger  than 
that  realised  in  the  comparable  quarter  of 
1960/61. 

During  the  quarter  ended  in  mid-September 
the  overall  budget  deficit  was  £381  million, 
while  internal  extra-budgetary  funds  brought 
in  £75  million  (the  same  as  a  year  before). 
However,  external  items  yielded  £230  million 
so  that  the  Exchequer*s  cash  requirement  came 
to  only  £76  million.  The  U.K.  drawing  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  had  no 
overall  effect  on  the  Exchequer*s  cash  position, 
for  the  sterling,  amounting  to  £536  million, 
paid  to  the  I.M.F.  by  the  Exchange  Equalisa¬ 
tion  Account  in  exchange  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  was  lent  back  to  the  Exchequer  against 
non-interest-bearing  notes  and  showed  as  a 
receipt  under  the  heading  of  “  Other  External 
Items  (net)*’.f“^  These  transactions  apart,  the 
E.E.A.  sold  foreign  currencies  and  so  acquired 
sterling  to  the  extent  of  £217  million,  largely 
in  consequence  of  the  net  repayment  of  Basle 
support  totalling  £152^  million,  while  other 
external  items  brought  in  £13  million  net, 
more  than  accounted  for  by  an  advance  repay¬ 
ment  of  £27  million  E.P.U.  debt  by  France. 

There  was  a  net  fall  of  £66  million  in 
government  debt  and  Bank  of  England  notes 
held,  directly  or  indirectly outside  the  bank¬ 
ing  system.f'^  This  reduction,  together  with 
the  Exchequer*8  cash  requirement  of  £76 


See  Table  1  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 

W  Changes  in  the  discount  market’s  holdings  of  government  debt  are  treated  as  changes  in  the  **  indirect 
holdings  **  of  those  from  whom  the  market  has  borrowed  (net). 

M  Banking  system  ”  means  only  the  London  Clearing  Banks,  the  Scottish  banks  and  the  Banking  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  appropriate  figures  for  other  banks  not  being  available  for  the  same  quarterly 
dates. 

*  The  classification  for  the  period  ended  mid-November,  which  became  available  after  this  Commentary 
was  written,  shows  that  advances  to  hire  purchase  finance  companies  by  all  members  of  the  British  Bankers’ 
Association  fell  by  £42  million  over  the  previous  three  months. 
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million,  was  met  by  borrowing  £142  million 
from  the  banking  system; 

ESTIMATED  CHANGE  IN  HOLDINGS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  DEBT  AND  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND  NOTES  BY  THE  BANKING 
SYSTEM^-) 

22nd  JUNE  -  20th  SEPTEMBER  1961 
£  millions 

Bank  of  England, 


Banking  Department: 

Direct  holdings 

+  52 

Indirect  holdings 

+  4 

+  56 

Clearing  banks  and 

Scottish  banks: 

Treasury  Bills . 

+  110 

Stocks  . 

-  40 

Indirect  holdings 

+  15 

+  85 

Bank  of  England 

NotesW  . 

+  1 

+  142 

The  increase  in  direct  holdings  by  the  Bank¬ 
ing  Department  was  due  to  Special  Deposits 
received  from  the  clearing  banks  and  Scottish 
banks.  The  increase  was  less  than  that  in 
Special  Deposits  (£79  million),  largely  becatise 
of  a  fall  in  the  clearing  banks’  ordinary 
deposits  with  the  Bank  of  England.  The  clear¬ 
ing  banks  and  Scottish  banks  acquired  £86 
million  of  government  debt.  Bank  of  England 
notes  and  coin.  £79  million  was  acquired  by 
the  clearing  banks,  but  this  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  rise  in  net  deposits  usual  at 
this  time  of  year;  instead  there  was  a  moderate 
fall,  referred  to  on  page  8.  which  was 
associated  with  a  much  sharper  decrease  than 
usual  in  advances  to  the  private  sector. 

The  next  table  analyses  the  net  reduction 
of  £66  million  in  government  debt  and  Bank 
of  England  notes  held  outside  the  banking 
system: 


ESTIMATED  CHANGE  IN  HOLDINGS  OP 
GOVERNMENT  DEBT  AND  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND  NOTES  BY  HOLDERS  OTHER 
THAN  THE  EXCHEQUER  GKOUFiO  AND 
THE  BANKING  SYSTEMS 

22nd  JUNE  -  20th  SEPTEMBER  1961 

£  millions 

Government  debt 

Overseas  official  holders: 

Treasury  Bills  ...  —64 

Stocks  —42  —106 

Other  home  and 
overseas  non-official 
holders: 

National  Savings  ...  —  9 

Tax  Reserve 

Certihcates  .  +51 

Treasury  Bills  ...  +15 

Stocks  +11 

Indirect  holdingst'l  ...  —23  +  45 

Bank  of  England  Notes  ...  —  5 

-  66 


For  the  first  time  for  four  years  National 
Savings  failed  to  contribute  to  the  quarterly 
financing  of  the  Exchequer;  there  was  a  net 
repayment  of  £9  million  compared  with  net 
receipts  of  over  £S0  million  both  in  the 
previous  quarter  and  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1960.  In  the  preceding  quarter  the 
unfavourable  comparison  with  1960  had  been 
largely  due  to  lower  net  receipts  from  National 
Savings  Certificates;  this  time  there  was  also 
a  sharp  drop  in  net  receipts  from  Defence 
Bonds.  The  yields  on  both  these  securities, 
which  in  the  case  of  Defence  Bonds  had  been 
unchanged  since  the  first  issue  of  5%  Bonds 
in  1958.  and  in  the  case  of  National  Savings 
Certificates  since  August  1956,  were  often  less 
than  could  be  obtained  from  some  other 
securities,  including  some  gilt-edged  stocks  of 
comparable  maturity  and  deposits  with  hire 
purchase  finance  companies.  Subscriptions  to 
Tax  Reserve  Certificates  were  again  less  than  in 


(o)  This  table  is  derived  from  Table  2  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 

W  Including  some  coin. 

<c)  The  Exchequer,  the  Paymaster  General,  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  the  Exchange  Equalisation 
Account  and  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

This  table  is  derived  from  Tables  1  and  2  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 

W  Including  some  overseas  official. 
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the  corresponding  quarter  of  1960.  They  fell 
away  sharply  after  the  July  measures  b^use 
a  rise  in  ±e  interest  rate  was  expected;  after 
the  rate  had  been  raised  from  3%  to  3^% 
(tax  free)  on  the  12th  August  there  was  a 
marked  improvement 

Overseas  Marketable  government 

funds  debt  held  by  “  Overseas 

official”  holders  fell  by  £106  million,  but  net 
repayments  of  Treasury  Bills  taken  up  under  the 
Basle  arrangements  totalled  £118  million,  so 
that  there  was  little  other  net  change.  “  Other 
home  and  overseas  non-official”  holdings  of 
marketable  government  debt,  direct  and 
indirect,  were  practically  unchanged  in  total, 
but  there  was  a  rise  of  £28  million  if  net 
repayments  of  Basle  money  are  excluded. 

It  is.  as  usual,  difficult  to  estimate  the 
“overseas”  element  in  the  net  take-up  of 
marketable  government  debt  by  “  Other  home 
and  overseas  non-official  ”  holders.  It  is  clear 
that  there  was  an  outflow  of  private  short¬ 
term  funds  in  the  early  part  of  the  period 
followed  by  some  reflux  after  the  25th  July, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  assess  the  amounts 
involved.  In  the  calendar  quarter,  July — 
September,  there  was  no  net  change  in  total 
reported  non-official  overseas  sterling  holdings 
beyond  that  due  to  repayments  of  Basle 
money.  The  balance  of  payments  estimates 
indicate  a  “Balancing  item”  large  enough 
to  imply  the  possibility  of  considerable 
unrecorded  net  receipts  from  abroad  either 
in  the  form  of  a  reversal  of  short  positions 
or  of  an  inflow  of  funds  for  investment  In  the 
calendar  quarter  there  may  have  been  some 
net  inflow  of  private  short-term  capital.f®^  but 
the  *  banking  quarter  ’  ended  the  2()th 
September  includes  the  last  part  of  Jime. 
when  an  outflow  of  funds  was  occurring,  and 
excludes  the  last  part  of  September  when 
some  inflow  might  have  been  occurring.  In 
the  ‘  banking  quarter  therefore,  there  was 
probably  no  net  inflow  of  funds  for  invest¬ 
ment.  It  is  probably  true  of  both  “other 
home  ”  and  “  overseas  non-official  ”  holders 
that  they  were  selling  marketable  government 
debt  before  mid- July  and  buying  between  then 
and  mid-September  but  that  in  each  case  the 
net  change  over  the  whole  three  months  was 


not  very  great.  Certainly  the  authorities 
became  net  sellers  of  gilt-edged  stocks  in 
August  and  September  whereas  they  had  been 
net  buyers  in  July. 

Basle  Assistance  outstanding 

arrangements  tmder  the  Basle  arrange¬ 

ments  again  affected  published  statistical  series. 
On  the  20th  September  £64^  million  of  assis¬ 
tance  was  outstanding  of  which  £49^  million 
was  included  in  “Overseas  official”  holdings 
of  marketable  government  debt  and  £15 
million  in  “Other  home  and  overseas  non¬ 
official”  holdings.  On  the  30th  September 
£10  million  of  the  assistance  then  outstanding 
was  included  in  official  overseas  sterling  hold¬ 
ings  and  the  remaining  £17^  million  in  “  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  capital  (net)”. 

Private  It  was  suggested  in  the 

September  Bulletin  that, 
after  allowance  for  seasonal  factors,  the  finan¬ 
cial  surplus  of  persons  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1961  might,  compared  with  the  first  quarter, 
have  fallen  slightly  and  that  of  companies  have 
risen  a  little.  National  income  estimates  now 
suggest  that  consumers’  expenditure  did  not 
rise  in  line  with  the  large  increase  in  per¬ 
sonal  incomes,  and  that  personal  savings  in 
the  second  quarter  may  have  exceeded  £700 
million  (compared  with  £500  million  a  year 
before).  It  therefore  appears  that  the  financial 
surplus  of  persons,  seasonal  factors  apart,  rose 
between  the  first  and  second  quarters,  but 
that  of  companies  was  little  altered.  These 
changes  do  not  affect  the  probability  that,  in 
view  of  a  reduction  in  the  budget  deficit,  there 
will  be  a  fall  in  the  financial  surplus  (seasonally 
adjusted)  of  the  whole  private  sector  in  the 
second  half  of  this  financial  year  as  compared 
with  the  first,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  until  the  revenue  quarter.  The  evidence 
available  in  October  suggested  that  no  large 
change  took  place  in  the  quarter  ended 
September  1961. 

There  were  some  notable  changes  in  the 
disposition  of  the  private  sector’s  financial 
surplus  in  the  third  quarter,  compared  with 
the  third  quarter  of  1960.  Because  of  the 
large  fall  in  bank  advances,  only  partly  off¬ 
set  by  a  fall  in  deposits,  there  was  a  net 


(a)  Particularly  in  the  form  of  a  reversal  of  short  positions. 
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decrease  of  some  £130  million  in  the  finance  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  totalled  £163 

made  available  to  the  private  sector  by  the  million  in  the  third  calendar  quarter  corn- 

banking  system  as  a  whole  compared  with  pared  with  £85  million.  On  the  other  hand 

an  increase  of  £25  million  in  the  corres-  the  large  fall  in  bank  advances  between  mid- 

ponding  quarter  of  last  year.  Net  private  long-  Jime  and  mid-September  must  be  presiuned 

term  investment  overseas  was  probably  greater  to  have  affected  these  companies  to  a  sub- 

than  a  year  before.  Thus  with  more  of  the  stantial  extent  This  may  be  partly  explained 

private  sector’s  financial  surplus  absorbed  by  by  the  reversal  of  short  positions  and  a  fall 

net  repayments  to  the  banking  system  and  by  in  the  rate  of  stockbuilding  but  it  seems  fair 

net  lending  abroad,  less  was  lent  to  the  Govern-  to  infer  that  ‘  non-financial  ’  companies’  liquid 

ment  than  a  year  earlier.  It  was  estimated  assets  also  came  under  increasing  pressure, 

above  that  the  private  sector  probably  took  Some  reduction  in  companies’  bank  deposits 

up  little  marketable  government  debt  in  this  would  be  consistent  with  the  trend  of  total 

period,  and  there  was  some  net  withdrawal  deposits  shown  in  the  banking  statistics;  com- 

of  funds  from  National  Savings.  At  the  same  panies  may  also  have  sold  marketable  govem- 

time  net  subscriptions  to  Tax  Reserve  Certifi-  ment  debt. 

cates  were  lower.  Financial  institutions  (outside  the  banking 

Within  the  private  sector,  the  main  identi-  system^^O  raised  large  amounts  through  capital 

fiable  feature  in  the  financial  transactions  of  issues;  investment  trusts  were  the  main  bor- 

persons  was  a  marked  decline  in  subscriptions  rowers.  Hire  purchase  finance  companies  did 

to  National  Savings,  a  net  repayment  of  £9  not  raise  any  new  capital;  but  members  of 

million  in  contrast  to  net  subscriptions  of  £52  the  Finance  Houses  Association  increased  their 
million  in  the  same  quarter  of  1960.  There  deposits  from  the  public  by  £29  million,  a 

may  well  have  been  a  sizeable  reduction  in  greater  increase  than  in  the  previous  quarter, 

bank  advances  to  persons,  though  this  is  Their  deposits  fell  in  July  but  after  the  rise 

uncertain  because  through  the  accident  of  in  Bank  Rate  most  finance  houses  raised  the 

timing  this  did  not  show  in  the  quarterly  interest  rates  they  offered  and  deposits  rose 

analysis  of  bank  advances  over  the  period  in  August  and  ^ptember.  The  increase  in 

from  mid-May  to  mid-August,  much  of  the  deposits  was  not  used  to  finance  any  expan¬ 
heavy  fall  in  total  advances  occurring  after  sion  in  hire  purchase  business  (indeed  debt 

the  latter  date.  D\iring  the  quarter  most  build-  owing  to  finance  hoiises  scarcely  changed  dur¬ 
ing  societies  raised  the  rates  of  interest  paid  ing  the  quarter)  but  was  most  probably  needed 

on  shares  and  deposits  by  (income  tax  to  fulfil  existing  commitments  while  outstand- 

paid)  in  order  to  halt  a  fall  in  their  net  ing  bank  advances  were  being  reduced, 

receipts.  However,  following  the  increase  in  There  were  some  marked  changes  in  the 
Bank  Rate  at  the  end  of  July,  there  were  third  calendar  quarter  in  the  figures  of  the 

some  sharp  rises  in  the  interest  rates  offered  overseas  and  foreign  banks  in  London  and 

by  some  competing  forms  of  savings  and  net  ^he  accepting  houses,  which  are  not  at  present 

personal  lending  to  the  societies  again  fell  incorporated  in  the  “  banking  system  ”  for 

slightly.  Although  in  this  quarter  the  societies  the  purpose  of  this  analysis.  During  the 

drew  a  greater  amount  than  in  the  previous  second  quarter  these  groups  of  banks  had 

quarter  from  the  Exchequer  under  the  scheme.  reduced  their  short-term  sterling  assets,  exclud- 

now  in  suspense,  for  assisting  the  purchaw  of  hig  balances  with  other  U.K.  banks,  by  about 

older  houses,  net  advances  by  the  societies  £95  niillion  and  had  increased  their  advances 

declined.  Personal  saving  through  life,  annuity  to  U.K.  and  overseas  residents  by  some  £140 

and  pension  funds  continued  to  absorb  large  million.  In  contrast,  during  the  third  quarter 

amounts  at  a  rate  which  probably  exceeded  they  increased  their  short-term  sterling  assets 

£200  million  a  quarter.  5y  some  £65  million  and  reduced  their 

The  proceeds  of  new  capital  issues^"^  by  advances  by  £40  million.  This  change  was 

‘  non-financial  ’  companies  continued  to  be  in  line  with  the  request  made  to  them  in 


M  A  new  series  of  figures  for  “Capital  Issues  on  the  United  Kingdom  Market”  is  given  in  Table  15  of  the 
Statistical  Annex  and  described  in  an  article  on  page  35. 

W  See  footnote  M  on  page  12. 
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July  to  reduce  substantially  the  previous  rate 
of  growth  in  their  sterling  advances  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  in  the  second  quarter  total 
advances  to  U.K.  residents  had  risen  by  £51 
million  but  in  the  third  quarter  they  fell  by 
£12  million.  It  was  also  an  expected  response 


to  the  high  level  of  U.K.  short-term  interest 
rates  and  is  consistent  with  some  net  switch¬ 
ing  of  foreign  currency  deposits  into  sterling  in 
contrast  to  the  move  in  the  opposite  direction 
that  seemed  to  have  occurred  in  the  second 
quarter. 


INVISIBLES  IN  THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Receat  experience  of  0ie  United  Kingdom  and  certain  other  countries 

An  important  element  in  the  recent  deteriora-  services  of  group  (c)  with  transactions  included 
tion  in  the  United  Kingdom’s  balance  of  under  group  (d).  Hie  other  countries  discussed 
payments  on  current  account  has  been  the  vary  from  section  to  section  in  order  to  select 
reduction  in  net  receipts  from  invisible  transac-  the  most  relevant  comparisons  with  the  United 
tions.  The  importance  of  these  transactions  Kingdom. 

in  the  United  Kingdom’s  balance  of  payments  The  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  used 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  both  as  regards  in  this  note  are  as  officially  published;  those 
debits  and  credits  invisibles  are  equal  to  over  for  other  countries  are  so  far  as  possible  taken 
50%  of  transactions  on  visible  account.  i.e.,  from  a  common  source,  the  International 

imports  and  exports.  Net  invisible  receipts  fell  Monetary  Fund’s  “  Balance  of  Payments 

from  £285  million  in  1958  to  £59  million  in  Yearbook”,  to  whose  definitions  the  U.K. 

1960  at  which  level  they  were  equivalent  to  less  statistics  closely  conform.  Even  so,  consider- 

than  one  week’s  imports.  The  purpose  of  this  able  differences  exist  between  individual 

note  is  to  describe  some  of  the  changes  which  countries’  sources  and  methods  of  compilation 

have  occurred  since  1955  and  to  see  if  any  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  throughout, 

parallels  can  be  found  in  the  experience  of  Generally  speaking  this  means  that  it  is  safer 

some  other  countries  which,  like  the  United  to  compare  changes  from  year  to  year 

Kingdom,  are  developed  rather  than  developing  in  the  various  countries’  figures  rather  than 

countries.  their  absolute  totals.  Moreover  by  their  nature 

The  term  “invisibles”  has  been  given  to  invisibles  are  far  more  difficult  to  record 

all  those  current  transactions  which  do  not  statistically  than  imports  and  exports  so  that 

represent  trade  in  goods.  It  covers  four  main  often  the  available  estimates  of  absolute  totals 

groups:  (a)  current  payments  and  receipts  by  are  rough  and  cannot  sustain  detailed  analysis, 

governments,  in  the  case  of  the  United  A  particular  difficulty  arises  over  the  French 

Kingdom  chiefly  military  and  diplomatic  figures  which  relate  to  transactions  between 

expenditure  overseas  and  grants  to  dependent  France  and  countries  outside  the  franc  area; 

territories  and  to  other  countries;  (h)  income  those  between  France  and  the  rest  of  the  franc 

received  on  all  forms  of  investment  abroad  and  area  are  not  covered.  For  all  these  reasons 

conversely  income  payments  on  capital  liabili-  only  broad  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 

ties  to  foreigners;  (c)  the  value  of  services  pro-  international  comparisons, 

vided  to  or  received  from  other  coimtries  in 

fields  as  varied  as  shipping,  travel,  banking.  Government  The  following  table  shows 

insurance,  etc.;  and  (d)  gifts  and  similar  trans-  net  payments  or  receipts  on  government 

fers  not  included  under  government  trans-  account  of  certain  countries.  Interest  on 

actions.  For  the  purposes  of  this  note  it  is  government  securities  and  on  inter-govemment 

convenient  to  consider  shipping  and  travel  loans  is  not  included  under  this  heading,  but 

services  separately  and  to  combine  the  other  imder  “Interest,  profits  and  dividends”. 


Table  I: 

Government  (net) 

£  millions 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

United  Kingdom 

.  -  136 

-  167 

-  144 

-  223 

-  232 

— 

284 

United  States^") 

.  -1,662 

-1,671 

-1,646 

-1,766 

-1,670 

— 

l,64(yfc) 

Belgium-Luxembourg  ... 

.  -  1 

-  7 

+  1 

-  4 

-  21 

— 

35 

France  . 

.  +  349 

+  191 

+  129 

-1-  105 

+  52 

-t- 

27 

Western  Germany 

.  +  39 

+  56 

-1-  79 

+  173 

+  107 

+ 

120 

Italy  . 

.  +  58 

+  41 

+  43 

+  31 

+  25 

+ 

21 

Japan  . 

.  +  178 

-1-  178 

+  143 

+  60 

+  106 

+ 

121W 

M  Excluding  military  grants:  receipts  of  these  grants  are  also  excluded  from  totals  for  other  countries. 
(b)  Partly  estimated. 
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The  United  States’  net  deficit  is  conspicuous 
and  is  largely  due  to  a  high  level  of  military 
expenditure  and  grants  for  economic  assistance. 
The  United  Kingdom  also  has  extensive  over¬ 
seas  commitments.  Most  other  countries,  in 
spite  of  grants  made  (including,  in  some  cases, 
reparations),  have  been  in  surplus  on  govern¬ 
ment  account,  chiefly  owing  to  receipts  from 
U.S.  and  other  foreign  troops  stationed  in  their 
territory  and,  in  the  earlier  years,  from  grants 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Net  expenditure  overseas  by  the  U.K. 
Government  has  increased  each  year  since  1955 
except  in  1957  and  rose  particularly  sharply 
in  1958  and  1960.  The  main  component  is 
military  expenditure  which  rose  from  £157 
million  in  1955  to  £213  million  in  1960.  Most 
of  the  extra  expenditure  was  incurred  in 
Western  Germany  where  the  net  cost  of 
maintaining  British  troops  rose  from  an 
insignificant  amount  in  1955  to  nearly  £50 
million  in  1960  when  the  arrangements  for 
direct  contributions  from  the  West  German 
Government  came  to  an  end.  Expenditure  in 
overseas  sterling  area  countries,  though  much 
larger  than  this,  has  changed  less.  Between 
1955  and  1959  it  fluctuated  around  £120  million 
a  year  but  in  1960  it  increased  to  £137  million 
partly  owing  to  larger  expenditure  by  U.K. 
troops  stationed  abroad  following  a  rise  in 
forces’  pa/“^  granted  in  April  1960  and  to 
heavy  expenditure  on  military  bases  in  East 
Africa  and  Aden. 

Grants  for  economic  aid^*^  are  another 
important  constituent  of  U.K.  government 
expenditure.  After  changing  little  between 
1955  and  1958,  they  rose  by  £11  million  to 
£65  million  in  1960.  Grants  to  dependent  and 
former  dependent  territories  have  increased 
markedly  in  recent  years.  At  the  same 
time  economic  assistance  to  other  developing 
countries,  in  the  form  of  subscriptions  to  the 
United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  Economic 
Development  and  to  other  international  organi¬ 
sations.  has  grown. 


While  government  expenditure  has  expanded, 
receipts  have  diminished.  Defence  aid  from 
the  United  States,  amounting  to  £46  million  in 
1955,  had  become  negligible  by  1958.  Other 
government  receipts,  including  those  from 
U.S.  forces  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
reached  a  peak  of  some  £80  million  in  1957 
but  then  declined  to  some  £50  million  from 
1958  onwards. 

Despite  the  decrease  in  payments  to  the  U.K. 
Government  the  U.S.  deficit  was  at  its  largest 
(in  the  period  under  review)  in  1958.  There¬ 
after  it  declined  owing  to  smaller  military 
expenditure:  U.S.  economic  aid  has  changed 
little  in  the  last  three  years.  Western  Germany’s 
surplus  has  declined  since  1958  although 
receipts  from  U.S.  and  U.K.  troops  have 
continued  at  a  high  level.  Grants  were  made 
to  France  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
the  Saar  and  to  the  Overseas  Development 
Fund  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  war  indemnities  paid  abroad  rose  steeply. 
The  French  surplus  is  shown  as  falling  steadily 
since  1955,  chiefly  because  military  receipts 
from  abroad  have  declined,  but  the  figures  do 
not  include  French  government  expenditure  in 
Algeria  and  other  parts  of  the  franc  area. 
Lower  expenditure  by  U.S.  troops  explains  why 
Japan’s  surplus  was  tending  to  decline  in  the 
early  years.  It  dropped  sharply  in  1958  owing 
to  an  economic  grant  to  Indonesia  but  has 
since  recovered.  Contributions  to  the  Overseas 
Development  Fund  and  grants  to  the  Congo 
account  for  a  large  part  of  the  rise  in  Belgium’s 
deficit  since  1958. 

Interest,  profits  The  chief  components  of 
and  dividends  interest,  profits  and  divi¬ 

dends  in  a  country’s  balance  of  payments  are: 
(a)  profits  or  other  income  accruing  to  com¬ 
panies  from  their  branches  and  subsidiaries 
abroad  (usually  called  “direct  investments’’): 
in  principle,  profits  retained  for  reinvestment 
are  included  as  well  as  those  remitted,  but 
these  are  more  difficult  to  measure  and  are 
often  not  fully  covered;  (b)  interest  and  divi- 


M  Troops  abroad  are  reprded  in  balance  of  payments  statistics  as  residents  of  the  countries  from  which  they 
come.  Therefore  only  that  part  of  troop  pay  which  is  spent  abroad  outside  military  establishments,  is 
recorded. 

0>)  U.K.  aid  in  the  form  of  loans  and  the  use  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  subscriptions  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  to  the  International  Development  Association  is  larger  than 
aid  in  the  form  of  grants  but  is  included  in  the  capital  account  of  the  balance  of  payments  and  therefore 
falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 


dends  paid  and  received  on  long-term  loans 
and  securities  which  are  not  direct  investments 
(“  portfolio  investments  ”);  (c)  interest  paid  and 
received  on  other  liabilities  and  assets  includ¬ 


ing  short-term  loans  and  securities  and  inter- 
govemment  loans. 

It  is  more  convenient  in  this  section  to  look 
at  credits  and  debits  separately. 


Table  II:  Interest,  profits  and  dividends 


£  nullions 


1955 

United  Kingdom: 


old  series 

credits 

debits 

... 

346 
-  269 

new  series:ta^ 

credits 

debits 

United  States: 

credits 

debits 

1,194 
-  225 

Belgium-Luxembourg : 

credits 

debits 

47 

-  32 

France: 

credits 

debits 

57 

-  53 

Western  Germany: 

credits 

debits 

18 

-  69 

Italy: 

credits 

debits 

9 

-  16 

Netherlands: 

credits 

debits 

69 

-  39 

Switzerland : 

credits 

debits 

59 

-  17 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1968 

381 

342 

337 

265W 

-  262fW 

-  296 

708 

686 

688 

-  415 

-  426 

-  450 

1,290 

1,516 

1,381 

1,476 

1,593 

250 

-  275 

-  281 

-  367 

-  381 

60 

58 

54 

54 

64 

35 

-  34 

-  36 

-  46 

-  47 

77 

77 

60 

66 

76 

57 

-  60 

-  60 

-  67 

-  61 

25 

35 

36 

52 

72 

62 

-  68 

-  89 

-  140 

-  142 

13 

21 

19 

33 

30 

■  23 

-  31 

-  31 

-  35 

-  41 

66 

80 

86 

115 

116 

•  43 

-  57 

-  55 

-  61 

-  72 

65 

65 

64 

68 

75 

■  17 

-  18 

-  18 

-  19 

-  20 

(o)  The  main  differences  are  that  the  new  series  includes  estimates  of  the  overseas  earnings  of  U.K.  oil 
companies  (not,  however,  profits  in  the  accounting  sense)  and  of  the  earnings  of  U.K.  subsidiaries  of 
overseas  oil  companies,  boUi  of  which  were  previously  included  under  “  Other  invisibles  (net)  and  that 
unremitted  profits  accruing  to  overseas  companies  are  fully  instead  of  partially  covered.  See  “Economic 
Trends”,  March  1961. 

{h)  In  1956  and  1957  interest  payments  on  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  post-war  credits  and  the  Lend-Lease 
Settlement  loan — some  £40  million  a  year — were  deferred. 


The  United  Kingdom’s  income  fell  slightly 
between  1955  and  1958  (old  series)  and  again 
between  1958  and  1960  (new  series).  At  the 
same  time  debits  went  up  between  1955  and 
1958  (old  series)  and  again  between  1958  and 
1960  (new  series).  The  break  in  continuity 
to  some  extent  obscures  the  picture,  especially 
because  1958  was  a  turning  point  for  U.K.  oil 
companies’  earnings  from  overseas.  Thus,  in 
the  period  up  to  1958,  total  credits  would 
probably  have  risen  if  oil  companies’  earnings 
had  been  included.  The  further  fall  after  1958 
is  in  contrast  made  up  of  a  decline  in  oil 
companies’  earnings  and  a  rise  in  all  other 
income.  U.K.  oil  companies,  like  those  of 
other  countries,  have  suffered  in  recent  years 
from  the  tendency  for  productive  capacity  to 


rise  faster  than  demand  for  oil  and  from  the 
resulting  intensive  competition  in  its  marketing. 
Meanwhile  the  pressure  from  producing 
countries  for  an  increased  share  of  income  has 
remained  severe. 

The  rise  in  investment  income  other  than 
oil  companies’  earnings  between  1958  and  1960 
included  an  increase  from  £195  million  to  £258 
million  in  income  from  direct  investments 
overseas  (excluding  oil  and  insurance)  and  an 
increase  from  £115  million  to  £131  million  in 
income  from  portfolio  investments.  In  1960 
about  two-thirds  of  income  on  direct  invest¬ 
ments  and  about  a  half  of  income  from  port¬ 
folio  investments  came  from  the  overseas 
sterling  area. 
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Outgoings  (m  overseas  direct  investments  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (excluding  oil  and 
insurance)  also  increased  between  1958  and 
1960.  from  £95  million  to  £136  million.  On 
the  other  hand,  outgoings  on  portfolio  invest¬ 
ments  (£67  million  in  1960)  have  changed  little 
since  1958.  In  both  1958  and  1960  over  three- 
quarters  of  total  earnings  from  direct  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  United  Kingdom  accrued  to 
North  American  companies.  The  increase  of 
over  40%  in  the  total  of  these  earnings  between 
1958  and  1960  is  rather  steeper,  it  may  be 
noted,  than  the  rise  of  about  one-third  in  the 
corresponding  credit  item  for  income  on  U.K. 
direct  investments  overseas.  This  contrast  over 
such  a  short  period  may  have  little 
significance:  to  comment  adequately  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  more  i^ormation  than 
is  available  about  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
investments  on  which  the  income  accrues. 
Nevertheless,  one  difference  may  be  par¬ 
ticularly  relevant:  in  1958  three-quarters  of 
overseas  earnings  in  the  United  Kingdom  but 
only  half  of  U.K.  earnings  from  overseas  came 
from  manufacturing  industry.  This  difference 
arises  in  part  from  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  U.K.  investment  overseas.  Much  of 
U.K.  investment  in  the  overseas  sterling  area 
has  been  used  for  developing  agricultural  and 
plantation  crops,  mining  and  public  utilities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  marked  industrialisa¬ 
tion  of  the  developing  countries  and  the 
consequent  tendency  to  control  imports  of 
manufactures  have  prompted  U.K.  manu¬ 
facturers  to  build  factories  in  those  countries 
in  order  to  retain  their  markets.  This  must 
have  increased  earnings  from  industrial  invest¬ 
ment  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  has 
progressed  sufficiently  far  to  alter  the  basic 
pattern. 

Among  the  other  important  constituents  of 
U.K.  debits,  interest  payments  on  overseas 
sterling  holdings  have  increased  considerably 
since  1958.  Interest  rates  in  London  and  the 
outstanding  total  of  overseas  sterling  holdings 
were  both  higher  in  1960  than  in  1958. 
Interest  on  the  North  American  and  other 
loans  to  H.M.  Government,  also  included  in 
the  debit  item,  have  recently  cost  about  £50 
million  a  year  (in  two  of  the  earlier  years  under 


review.  1956  and  1957.  interest  payments 
amounting  to  some  £40  million  a  year  were 
deferred — see  footnote  to  Table  II). 

The  United  States  like  the  United  Kingdom 
has  large  investments  in  the  international  oil 
industry.  U.S.  total  income  was  raised  in  1957 
by  increased  oil  earnings  from  countries  such 
as  Venezuela  where  production  was  pushed 
ahead  because  of  the  Suez  crisis.  Later  totals 
were  depressed  as  U.S.  companies  met  many 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  U.K.  com¬ 
panies.  U.S.  earnings  from  other  industries 
also  fell  back  in  1958  but  rose  afterwards  and. 
unlike  the  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
this  more  than  made  good  the  decline  in  oil 
companies’  earnings.  The  outgoings  of  the 
United  States  include  sizeable  payments  to 
foreigners  on  their  currency  reserves  as  do 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Payments  on 
dollar  holdings,  like  those  on  overseas  sterling 
holdings,  increased  between  1958  and  1960 
because  of  higher  interest  rates  and  a  growth 
in  foreign  holdings  of  dollars. 

The  credits  of  the  other  countries  given 
in  Table  II  have  all  expanded  in  recent 
years,  some  quite  sharply.  This  represents 
increased  income  not  only  from  developing 
coimtries  but  also  from  larger  investment  by 
industrialised  countries,  particularly  West 
European  countries,  in  each  other.  Their 
debits  for  interest,  profits  and  dividends  thus 
also  rose  substantially.  In  particular,  the 
recent  large  inflow  of  short  and  longer-term 
funds  into  Western  Germany  is  reflected  in  a 
rise  of  60%  in  that  country’s  debits  since  1958. 

Shipping  A  country’s  balance  on 

shipping  account  includes  not  only  its  own 
shipping  industry’s  earnings  from  overseas  (net 
of  disbursements  in  foreign  ports)  but  also  the 
cost  of  employing  the  services  of  foreign  ship¬ 
owners  (net  of  their  disbursements  in  domestic 
ports).^"^  Earnings  may  include  a  large  element 
of  freight  received  for  the  carriage  of  exports 
and  a  large  part  of  outgoings  may  be  accounted 
for  by  frei^t  on  the  country’s  imports.  For 
this  reason  disparate  movements  in  the  volume 
of  exports  and  imports  can  often  lead  to 
changes  in  the  shipping  balance. 


M  For  most  countries  all  international  freight  costs  are  excluded  from  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  and 
the  shipping  account  therefore  has  to  exclude  the  domestic  shipping  industry’s  earnings  from  the  carriage  of 
imports  and  payments  to  foreign  shipowners  for  the  carriage  of  exports. 


Tabk  m:  SUpping  (aetyo^ 


United  Kingdom: 
old  seriest^)  ... 
new  seriestb)  ... 

... 

... 

... 

1955 

+  104 

1956 

+  77 

1957 

+  73 

1958 

+  86 
+  50 

1959 

+  3 

1968 

-  58 

Belgium-Luxembonrg 

+  8 

+  5 

+  22 

+  20 

+  13 

+  2 

France  . 

-  42 

-  84 

-131 

-  48 

-  20 

-  8 

Western  Germany 

... 

-  26 

-  48 

-  59 

-  29 

-  29 

-  66 

Italy  . 

-  5 

-  4 

-  19 

-  12 

-  23 

-  37 

Netherlands 

+  51 

+  57 

+  62 

+  55 

+  63 

+  84 

Norway . 

... 

+  101 

+  141 

+  163 

+  139 

+  147 

+  152 

Sweden  . 

+  77 

+  92 

+  109 

+  97 

+  96 

+  107 

United  States  ... 

... 

+  77 

+  83 

+  154 

+  13 

-  40 

-  45 

Japan  . 

... 

... 

-  53 

-108 

-179 

-  59 

-  64 

-103 

(•)  The  figures  for  countries 
overland  freight 

other 

than 

the  United 

Kingdom  include  small 

amounts 

for  civil 

aviation  and 

(b)  For  various  reasons  the  two  series  are  not  comparable.  The  main  difference  is  that  the  new  series  includes 
estimates  of  tanker  transactions  and  the  cost  of  oil  bunkers  taken  up  abroad,  previously  included  under 
“  Other  invisibles  (net)  See  “  Economic  Trends  ”,  March  1961. 


The  United  Kingdom  is  both  a  big  seller  and 
a  big  buyer  of  shipping  services.  Payments  for 
foreign  shipping,  arising  from  the  carriage  of 
U.K.  imports  and  from  charter  hire,  have  grown 
much  more  rapidly  in  recent  years  than  the 
earnings  of  the  U.K.-owned  and  chartered  fleet. 
As  a  result  the  surplus  on  shipping  account 
declined  during  the  19S0’s.  and  in  1960  a  deficit 
was  recorded.  Time-charter  payments  for 
foreign  tankers  to  be  employed  in  the  growing 
international  trade  of  U.K.  oil  companies  rose 
throughout  the  1950’s.  They  increased  par¬ 
ticularly  sharply  in  1956  and  1957  following 
the  Suez  crisis.  At  this  time  also  many  long¬ 
term  contracts  with  foreign  owners  were 
entered  into  at  the  high  time-charter  rates  then 
ruling.  Some  of  the  tankers  had  not  then  been 
built  and  have  come  into  service  at  a  time 
when  a  large  fall  in  freight  rates  has  much 
reduced  the  ships’  earning  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  charterers.  Freight  payments  by  U.K. 
importers  for  space  in  dry  cargo  vessels  rose 
particularly  quickly  in  1960  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  volume  of  U.K.  imports. 

The  greater  use  of  foreign  shipping  for 
carrying  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and 
for  international  oil  movements  reflects  not 
only  the  increased  volume  of  trade  but  also  a 
decline  in  the  share  carried  by  U.K.  ships. 
U.K.  ships  likewise  now  carry  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  (though  not  necessarily  a  smaller 
volume)  than  before  of  U.K.  exports  and  of 
dry  cargo  trade  between  other  countries.  The 
declining  share  of  trade  carried  in  U.K.  ships 
is  in  turn  associated  with,  though  not  fully 


explained  by.  a  declining  U.K.  share  of  world 
tonnage. 

The  relatively  slow  growth  of  the  U.K.  fleet 
has  been  attributed  to  various  causes.  The 
industry  itself,  {e.g.,  in  the  “  Survey  of  British 
Shipping  with  Recommendations  as  to  Policy  ” 
issued  by  the  General  Council  of  British  Ship¬ 
ping  in  December  1960)  has  emphasised  the 
increasing  tendency  towards  flag  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  favoiir  of  their  own  fleets  by  some 
countries,  foreign  subsidies  and  the  advantages 
to  some  competitors  of  ‘  flags  of  convenience  *. 
These  last  advantages  have  become  tem¬ 
porarily  less  important  in  recent  years  because 
the  faU  in  shipping  profits  has  reduced  the 
advantages  of  low  taxation.  In  addition  U.K. 
companies  have  been  helped  since  1957  by  an 
increase,  from  120%  to  140%  of  cost,  in  the 
tax  allowances  on  dieir  ships.  The  size  of  the 
British  fleet  may  also  have  grown  more  slowly 
because  some  sUpowners  took  a  more  cautious 
view  of  future  prospects  than  their  competitors 
abroad;  this  may  help  to  explain  the  relatively 
slow  expansion  of  ^e  tanker  fleets  of  U.K. 
companies,  other  than  oil  companies,  which 
has  led  to  the  increased  chartering  of  foreign 
vessels. 

Apart  from  the  slow  growth  of  the  U.K. 
fleet,  its  net  earnings  from  overseas  have  been 
affected  in  other  ways.  Many  U.K.  ships  are 
engaged  in  carrying  goods  between  Common¬ 
wealth  countries;  a  trade  which  has  expanded 
less  quickly  during  the  last  ten  years  than 
world  trade.  British  ships,  too.  earn  relatively 
more  from  passenger  fares  than  nearly  all  other 
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fleets,  and  have  therefore  suffered  particularly 
from  the  competition  of  airlines.  The  increase 
of  port  costs  in  relation  to  freight  rates  affects 
all  shipowners,  but  is  less  important  to  those 
countries  such  as  Norway  which  usually  charter 
a  large  part  of  their  tonnage  to  other  operators 
and  do  not  therefore  themselves  incur  port 
costs.  The  point  is  particularly  relevant  to  the 
U.K.  balance  of  payments,  first  because,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  United  Kingdom  is  a 
heavy  net  charterer  of  foreign  tonnage  (on 
which  the  U.K.  charterer  would  usually  pay 
the  port  costs)  and  secondly  because  to  an 
important  extent  the  British-owned  and 
chartered  fleet  is  engaged  in  trade  between 
overseas  countries  and  thus  tends  to  incur  a 
higher  than  usual  proportion  of  port  charges 
abroad. 

Other  maritime  countries  like  Norway. 
Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  have  fared  much 
better  than  the  United  Kingdom,  in  spite  of 
meeting  some  similar  or  even  additional  diffi¬ 
culties.  such  as  flag  discrimination  against  the 
Netherlands’  traditional  trade  in  the  Far  East. 
To  a  considerable,  though  an  unknown,  extent, 
they  seem  to  have  gained  at  the  United  King¬ 
dom’s  expense.  For  example  the  increase  in 
Norway’s  receipts  reflects,  in  part,  increased 
chartering  of  tankers  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  countries  benefited  greatly  in  1956  and 
1957  from  the  jump  in  freight  rates  caused  by 
the  Suez  crisis.  They  suffered  a  set-back  subse¬ 
quently.  when  a  world-wide  surplus  of  tonnage 
developed  and  freight  rates  dropped,  but  by 
1960  ffiey  had  recovered  most  ff  not  all  the 
ground  lost. 

The  experience  of  countries  such  as  France. 
Western  Germany  and  Japan,  which  are 


Table  IV: 

£  millions 

1955 

United  Kingdom 

.  -  14 

Austria  . 

.  -f-  22 

France  . 

.  +  12 

Western  Germany 

.  -t-  24 

Italy  . 

.  68 

Spain  . 

.  -1-  34 

Switzerland 

.  -f-  47 

United  States  ... 

.  -178 

U.K.  debits  for  travel  abroad  rose  from  £125 
million  in  1955  to  over  £200  million  in  1960. 
Virtually  the  whole  of  this  increase  was  in 
expenditure  on  the  Continent.  Nevertheless, 
the  net  cost  of  travel  in  the  U.K.  balance  of 


customarily  net  buyers  of  shipping  services 
was  more  or  less  the  reverse.  They  suffered 
from  the  increase  in  freight  rates  in  1956  and 
1957  but  benefited  from  the  later  fall  which, 
for  France  and  Japan,  coincided  with  a  drop 
in  the  level  of  imports.  A  more  recent  expan¬ 
sion  of  imports  and  some  recovery  in  freight 
rates  have  increased  the  deficits  of  Japan  and 
Western  Germany,  though  not  of  France,  whose 
expenditure  has  been  reduced  by  the  increased 
availability  of  Saharan  oil.  The  United  States 
had  an  increased  surplus  in  1957.  mainly  due 
to  bigger  disbursements  in  U.S.  ports  by  tankers 
collecting  oil  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis, 
but  subsequently  the  balance  moved  into  deficit. 
In  1958  and  1959  earnings  of  U.S.  ships  were 
reduced  by  smaller  exports  and  lower  freight 
rates  although  by  1960  ffiere  was  some  recovery. 
Meanwhile  a  rise  in  imports  in  1959  brought 
sharply  increased  payments  to  foreign  shipping. 

Travel  Foreign  travel  in  balance 

of  payments  statistics  covers  all  expenditure 
by  tourists  or  other  travellers  from  abroad 
within  the  country  visited,  but  not  the  fares 
for  the  journeys  to  and  from  the  country. 
These  are  added  to  the  “  shipping  ”  (or 
“  transportation  ”)  category  rather  than  to 
travel.  Payments  and  receipts  on  account  of 
travel  have  increased  rapidly  in  many  countries 
in  recent  years.  In  all  developed  countries, 
a  rising  standard  of  living,  with  longer  holidays, 
has  led  more  people  every  year  to  make  visits 
abroad.  Such  holidays  are  also  becoming  more 
attractive  as  travel  agents  and  passenger 
carriers  succeed  in  reducing  costs  and  journey 
times  and  as  private  motoring  becomes  more 
widespread. 


Travel  (net) 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

-  11 

-  17 

-  17 

-  20 

-  17 

-1-  33 

+  43 

+  47 

+  58 

+  61 

-  24 

-  29 

+  22 

+  67 

+  85 

+  40 

+  41 

-  14 

-  43 

-  70 

+  77 

-1-115 

+  147 

+  160 

+  196 

+  33 

+  26 

+  25 

+  50 

+  88 

+  52 

-1-  60 

+  63 

+  69 

+  77 

-203 

-210 

-226 

-253 

-277 

payments  has  remained  fairly  small,  thanks 
in  part  to  the  success  of  the  British  tourist 
industry  in  attracting  visitors  from  overseas. 
Credits  in  total  rose  by  about  the  same  extent 
as  debits,  from  £111  million  to  £188  million. 
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British  travellers  to  foreign  countries  in  fact  fluctuated  considerably.  The  improvement  in 

greatly  outnumber  overseas  visitors  to  this  the  French  travel  account  in  1958  followed  the 

count^,  but  those  from  the  United  States  for  restrictions  that  were  applied  to  outward  travel 
example  spend  more  (some  £100  per  head)  and  was  further  assisted  by  the  devaluations  in 
than  British  travellers  in  Europe  (some  £50  per  1957  and  at  the  end  of  1958,  which  made 

head).  This  is  partly  because  overseas  travellers  France  a  cheaper  country  to  visit  Although 

stay  longer  here  than  British  travellers  stay  in  the  restrictions  on  French  travel  abroad  have 

Europe.  For  example  the  average  length  of  been  relaxed  the  improvement  in  net  receipts 

stay  of  Canadian  visitors  to  the  United  King-  has  been  maintained. 

dom  is  over  sixty  days  whereas  that  of  British  The  United  States  is  by  far  the  most 
travellers  in  Europe  is  probably  not  much  important  source  of  travellers  from  outside 
more  than  two  weeks.  Europe  and  U.S.  tourists’  total  expenditure 

Tourist  receipts  are  a  more  important  source  (about  half  of  it  in  Europe)  continued  to 

of  income  for  many  continental  countries.  In  increase  throughout  the  years  under  review, 

the  United  Kingdom  tourist  receipts  are  equal  In  1961,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been 

to  about  5%  of  export  earnings:  for  Spain  the  a  check,  partly  because  of  the  greater  inter¬ 
proportion  is  nearly  40%,  for  Austria  20%,  national  political  tension, 

for  Italy  and  Switzerland  about  18%  and  for 
France  8%.  (For  Greece,  not  shown  in  the 

above  table,  the  proportion  is  about  25%.)  The  transactions  covered 

The  largest  increase  in  net  receipts  from  invisibles  in  this  section  include 

tourism  has  been  recorded  by  Italy  where  import,  export  and  banking  commissions, 

expansion  of  hotel  accommodation  has  been  insurance,  profits  on  merchanting  trade,  licence 

very  rapid.  Tourists  to  Italy  seem  to  fees  and  royalties,  agency,  management  and 

have  been  predominantly  West  German  with  advertising  fees.  The  personal  transfers  covered 

Americans.  British  and  French  next  in  order  include  remittances  by  those  working  overseas 

of  importance.  Increased  travel  abroad  by  to  their  dependants  at  home  and  transfers  of 

residents  is  the  main  reason  why  Western  funds  by  emigrants  and  immigrants.  The 

Germany  is  the  only  West  European  country  information  available  in  the  United  Kingdom 

selected  for  comparison  to  show  a  large  and  elsewhere  on  many  of  these  transactions  is 

deterioration  on  net  travel  account  between  very  incomplete.  The  figures  in  the  table  thus 

1955  and  1960.  Among  other  countries,  Spain’s  provide  no  more  than  a  rough  guide  to  recent 

earnings  have  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  trends.  In  particular.  insufiQcient  information  is 

two  years  and  Austria  and  Switzerland  have  available  about  the  composition  of  most 

increased  earnings  steadily.  On  the  other  other  countries’  totals  to  permit  comparative 

hand,  the  net  travel  account  of  France  has  comment. 


Table  V:  Other  invisibles  (net) 

£  millions 


United  Kingdom: 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

old  seriesfW . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

+233 

+241 

+264 

+  361 

new  seriesfaf . 

+  182 

+  179 

+  180 

Belgium-Luxembourg  ... 

+  20 

+  31 

+  33 

+  44 

+  53 

+  60 

France  . 

+  6 

-  24 

-  52 

-  58 

+  11 

+  91 

Western  Germany 

-  85 

-123 

-158 

-185 

-220 

-218 

Italy  . 

+  100 

+  124 

+  159 

+  181 

+  157 

+  178 

Netherlands  . 

+  65 

+  44 

+  41 

+  62 

+  56 

+  48 

Sweden  . 

-  5 

-  8 

-  14 

-  19 

-  29 

-  34 

United  States  . 

-  65 

-  40 

-  25 

-  29 

+  15 

+  5(b) 

Japan  . 

... 

... 

-  13 

-  23 

-  28 

-  28 

-  34 

-  55(b) 

<“)  The  main  difference  is  that  the  old  series  included  certain  items  relating  to  oil  companies’  transactions 
later  shown  under  “  Shipping  ”  and  “  Interest,  profits  and  dividends  ”.  ^e  “  Economic  Trends  ”,  March 
1961.  The  difference  between  the  old  series  and  the  new  series  cannot  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  these 
oil  transactions  because  the  new  series  figure  for  1958  includes  revisions  to  the  estimates  of  transactions 
common  to  both  series. 
lb)  Partly  estimated. 
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The  United  Kingdom’s  net  income  is 
estimated  to  have  changed  hardly  at  all 
between  1958  and  1960:  debits  and  credits 
have  risen  almost  in  step.  Earnings  from 
banking  and  similar  financial  services  have 
been  impeded  by  the  continuance  of  Exchange 
Control.  The  earlier  trend  in  the  same  group 
of  transactions  cannot  be  readily  identified 
because  the  old  series  was  differently  composed. 
The  estimated  deficit  or  surplus  of  most  other 
coimtries  has  also  remained  fairly  stable  since 
1958  but  this  appearance  of  stability  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  considering  how  difficult  it  is 
to  identffy  changes  in  these  particular  estimates. 
Exceptionally,  receipts  by  France  grew  rapidly 
between  1958  and  1960.  but  no  detailed 
information  is  available. 

Sammary  and  The  table  and  chart  on  the 
condosion  opposite  page  show  the 

estimates  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries  for  all  invisibles  taken  together. 

The  United  Kingdom’s  surplus  on  invisible 
account  declined  between  1958  and  1960  by 
more  than  £200  million  because,  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  analysis  has  shown,  several  components 
simultaneously  took  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
Government  military  payments  abroad  and 
economic  grants  grew  larger;  debits  for  interest, 
profits  and  dividends  rose  while  receipts  fell;  and 
shipping  debits  increased  steadily  while  earn¬ 
ings  stagnated.  Of  the  other  countries,  only 
Western  Germany  experienced  a  deterioration 
of  this  order.  Some  causes  were  similar,  such 
as  a  worse  shipping  balance  and  bigger  govern¬ 
ment  grants  of  various  kinds,  but  in  the  case  of 
Western  Germany  the  net  cost  of  travel  abroad 
also  rose.  Belgium  did  badly,  again  chiefly 
because  of  increased  government  and  shipping 
payments.  Other  maritime  nations  in  Europe, 
such  as  Norway.  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  those  heavily  dependent  on  income  from 
tourists,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  have  broadly 
maintained  or  increased  their  net  receipts  in 
recent  years.  The  U.S.  deficit  has  declined 


because  of  a  drop  in  government  payments  and 
a  rise  in  net  receipts  of  interest,  profits  and  divi¬ 
dends.  French  government  net  receipts  have 
fallen  but  net  receipts  from  other  invisible 
transactions  have  risen  sufficiently  to  improve 
the  balance  by  about  £200  million.  The 
statistics  available  are  subject  to  considerable 
limitations  and  in  particular  are  not  adequate 
to  illustrate  at  all  precisely  how  the  transac¬ 
tions  are  interwoven.  Nevertheless  it  seems 
inescapable  that  in  many  fields  the  United 
Kingdom’s  recent  experience  has  been  notably 
worse  than  that  of  other  countries. 

In  reviewing  this  experience,  especially  since 
1958,  two  points  should  not  be  overlooked. 
First,  a  large  unidentified  net  credit  has 
emerged  in  official  estimates  of  the  U.K. 
balance  of  payments  in  recent  years.  This  net 
credit  (the  “Balancing  item’’)  reached  £364 
million  in  1960  and  £222  million  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1961.  The  existence  of  this 
large  unknown  area  inevitably  raises  doubts 
about  the  validity  of  the  estimates  in  various 
parts  of  the  balance  of  payments  accounts. 
Although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  it  may 
be  that  U.K.  net  receipts  from  invisibles  are 
being  underestimated.  Secondly,  the  latest 
figures  suggest  that  the  deterioration  which 
took  place  between  1958  and  1960  had  ceased 
in  1961. 

Nevertheless  the  immediate  outlook  is  dis¬ 
couraging.  Only  by  adjustment  of  existing 
commitments  and  policy  can  government 
expenditure  overseas  be  appreciably  reduced, 
although  the  United  Kingdom  has  made  a 
claim  for  assistance  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
forces  in  Western  Europe,  the  outcome  of 
which  should  be  to  reduce  government 
expenditure  overseas.  The  shipping  balance 
seems  unlikely  to  improve  until  the  annual  bill 
for  foreign  charters  begins  to  decline,  perhaps 
in  1963.  The  prospects  for  oil  earnings  remain 
doubtful  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
trends  in  other  investment  income  will  alter 
quickly. 
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£  millions 

United  Kingdom: 

Table  VI:  Net 
1955 

old  seriesfol  . 

new  series^®) . 

264 

Belgium-Luxembourg  ... 

44 

France  . 

329 

Western  Germany 

-  99 

Italy  . 

214 

Netherlands  . 

135 

Norway  . 

92 

Sweden  . 

68 

Switzei  land  . 

121 

United  States  . 

-859 

Japan  . 

99 

M  Differences  between  the  two  series  are  described  L 


iavisible  receipts 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

256 

256 

254 

285 

190 

59 

61 

88 

101 

43 

34 

79 

-  66 

21 

109 

210 

-112 

-130 

-108 

-273 

-304 

228 

288 

335 

317 

347 

107 

107 

136 

157 

156 

128 

147 

127 

137 

149 

86 

97 

81 

68 

78 

118 

121 

127 

136 

146 

-791 

-486 

-908 

-839 

-745 

35 

-  78 

-  38 

— 

-  45 

an  article  in  “  Economic  Trends  ”,  March  1961. 


NET  INVISIBLE  RECEIPTS 

CHANGES  BETWEEN  1956  AND  1960 
i.  MILLIONS 


~  + 
300  200  100  too  200  300 
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COMMERCIAL  BILLS 


In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  and  lending  between  firms,  to  be  compared, 
bills  were  widely  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  therefore,  with  trade  credit, 
as  a  method  of  obtaining  credit,  primarily  in  jhis  note  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  main 
the  financing  of  domestic  trade,  and  discount-  features  of  commercial  bills,  chiefly  from  the 
ing  bUls  was  the  chief  method  of  bank  lend-  point  of  view  of  the  market  It  then  goes 

ing.  In  the  second  half  of  the  century  the  on  to  outline  the  Bank  of  England’s  policy 

relative  importance  of  bill  finance  in  internal  and  practices  with  regard  to  bank  bills, 

trade  declined  as  that  of  the  bank  overdraft 
grew,  but  the  decline  coincided  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  international  trade,  in  Main  types  A  bill  is  a  written  instruc- 

particular  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United  of  bill  tion  by  the  person  draw- 

Kingdom.  which  was  to  a  large  extent  financed  ing  it  (the  drawer)  to  another  person  (the 
through  bills.  drawee)  to  pay  a  particular  sum  either  to 

The  historical  importance  of  bills  partly  the  be^er  of  the  bill  or  to  the  order  of  a 

explains  the  structure  and  growth  of  some  specified  person  (the  payee).^*^  A  bill  may  be 

important  types  of  financial  institution  for  drawn  so  as  to  be  payable  either  on  presenta- 

which  commercial  bills  may  now  provide  only  tion  to  the  drawee  (a  sight  bill)  or  payable  at 

a  small  proportion  of  business.  For  instance.  a  later  date  (a  tisance  bill).  When  a  usance 

the  growth  and  organisation  of  the  discount  bill  is  presented  to  him.  the  drawee  marks 

houses  and  accepting  houses  can  only  be  it  “  Accepted  ”  and  signs  and  dates  it,  there- 

properly  appreciated  in  relation  to  their  long  by  signifjting  his  acceptance  of  the  liability  to 

association  with  bill  finance.  Although  the  pay  the  bill  on  maturity.  A  drawee  who  has 

relative  importance  of  commercial  bills  in  accepted  a  bill  is  known  as  the  acceptor, 

the  London  market  has  diminished  during  A  bill  is  a  negotiable  instrument  and  once 
this  century,  the  canons  of  financial  practice  accepted  may  be  sold  (discounted)  by  the 

associated  with  the  bill  on  London  underlie  owner  in  order  to  secure  funds  in  advance  of 

the  attitudes  of  many  who  are  closely  con-  the  bill’s  maturity  date.  A  bill  may  be  re- 

cemed  with  the  provision  of  finance.  sold  (rediscounted)  a  number  of  times  before 

The  drawing  and  discounting  of  commercial  maturity,  each  seller  as  a  rule  endorsing  it. 

bills  is  still  a  significant  means  <rf  raising  When  a  bill  becomes  due  for  payment  it  is 

finance  in  the  British  capital  market.  In  1959  presented  to  the  acceptor  by,  or  on  behalf  of. 

the  total  of  commercial  bills  outstanding  is  the  person  then  owning  it;  ^ould  the  acceptor 

estimated  to  have  been  some  £7(X)  million  of  not  meet  his  obligation  the  owner  may  have 

which  about  half  consisted  of  bills  accepted  recourse  to  the  endorsers  and  to  the  drawer, 

by  banks  (bank  bills)  and  half  of  bills  accepted  For  this  reason  the  financial  standing  of  the 

by  traders  (trade  bills).  Bank  bills  appear  to  acceptor,  the  drawer  and  any  endorsers  are 

be  held  almost  entirely  within  the  banking  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  purchaser  of 

systemf"^  and  can  be  compared  with  advances  a  bill,  affecting  both  his  willingness  to  buy 

as  a  means  by  which  banks  lend.  Although  it  at  all  and  the  rate  of  discoimt  at  which 

some  trade  bills  are  held  by  the  banking  system.  he  will  do  so.  A  buyer  may  also  take  into 

it  appears  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  account  the  purpose  for  which  credit  is  being 

held  outside  it  and  are  a  means  of  borrowing  raised  by  a  bill,  as  it  may  influence  his  assess- 

M  In  this  note  the  term  “  banking  system  ”  comprises  the  institutions  whose  holdings  of  commercial  bills  are 
identified  in  the  table  on  page  31. 

0>)  The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  defines  a  bill  of  exchange  as  “  an  unconditional  order  in  ^dng.  addressed 
by  one  person  to  another,  signed  by  the  person  giving  it,  requiring  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to 
pay  on  demand  or  at  a  fixed  or  determinable  future  time  a  sum  certain  in  money  to  or  to  the  order  of 
a  specified  person,  or  to  bearer  “. 
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ment  of  the  risk  of  the  bill  not  being  paid 
on  maturity. 

A  bill  financing  the  movement  of  goods  into 
the  hands  of  the  person  who  has  bought  them 
is  known  as  a  “  self-liquidating  ”  bill,  because 
the  buyer  of  the  goods  will  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  re-sell  them  or  re-finance  them  and 
so  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  bill  at  maturity. 
Bills  which  do  not  have  an  underlying  transac¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  are  known  as  finance  bills; 
those  tised,  for  example,  for  financing  stocks 
of  materials  already  in  the  hands  of  the  user 
or  for  financing  hire  purchase  sales  come  into 
this  category. 

A  bill  drawn  on  and  accepted  by  a  U.K. 
bank  or  accepting  house  with  an  imquestioned 
financial  standing  is  known  as  a  “  prime  bank 
bill”.  Prime  bank  bills  are  readily  saleable 
in  the  London  market  and  command  a  rate 
almost  as  fine  as  that  on  U.K.  Treasury  Bills. 
The  banks  buy  them  as  first-class  liquid  assets, 
and  will  accept  them  as  security  against  their 
loans  to  discount  houses;  the  discount  houses 
are  willing  to  hold  them  for  the  same  reasons 
and  because  in  case  of  need  such  bills  can 
be  rediscounted  with,  or  used  as  security  for 
a  loan  from,  the  Bank  of  England. 

Most  prime  bank  bills  which  come  into  the 
market  are  sold  to  the  discount  houses;  the 
rate  at  which  the  discount  houses  buy  them 
(the  prime  or  fine  rate)  is  currently 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  re-sell  them  is 
about  5i%.  The  latter  is  about  above 
the  rate  at  which  the  discount  houses  are  cur¬ 
rently  selling  comparably  dated  Treasury  Bills. 
This  is  because  the  standing  of  even  the  most 
highly  regarded  names  on  a  bill  does  not 
match  that  of  H.M.  Government,  and  because 
compared  with  Treasury  Bills,  commercial  bills 
are  relatively  expensive  to  check  and  record. 

Some  bills  accepted  by  London  banks  are 
only  discountable  at  rates  of  -^%  per  annum 
or  more  above  the  prime  rate.  This  is  nor¬ 
mally  because  the  acceptor  has  a  lower  finan¬ 
cial  standing.  The  discount  houses,  clearing 
banks  and  Scottish  banks  will  usually  buy 
these  bills  but  will  restrict  their  total  hold¬ 
ings  of  those  of  any  one  acceptor  in  order 
to  limit  their  risk. 

Bills  drawn  on  and  accepted  by  the  London 
offices  of  many  foreign  banks  may  be  dis¬ 


countable  in  the  market  at  the  prime  rate, 
even  though  uncertainties  over  a  country’s 
exchange  position  or  political  stability  may  at 
times  make  the  discount  houses  and  banks 
reluctant  to  hold  a  large  amount  of  bills  drawn 
on  the  London  offices  of  the  banks  of  that 
country.  There  is  always  the  feeling  that  such 
bills  might,  at  a  difficult  moment,  prove  to 
be  less  easily  rediscounted  than  prime  bank 
bills;  and  as  they  are  not  eligible  for  discount 
with  the  Bank  of  England  the  discount  houses 
have  not  the  same  certainty  that  they  can  be 
turned  into  cash  in  case  of  need.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  that  should  such  a  bill  not  be 
met  on  maturity,  payment  might  not  be  obtain¬ 
able  through  action  in  a  U.K.  court  because  the 
U.K.  assets  of  the  acceptor  might  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  all  claims  in  full.  These  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  in  many  cases  too  remote  to  be 
reflected  in  a  higher  rate  of  discount,  but  on 
occasion  such  fears  may  rise  to  the  point  at 
which  acceptances  of  ffie  London  offices  of 
some  foreign  banks  may  no  longer  command 
the  fine  rate,  and  can  be  discounted  in  only 
very  limited  amounts.  Even  with  no  specific 
political  or  other  imcertainties,  a  marked  rise 
in  the  volume  of  such  acceptances  coming 
into  the  market  from  a  particular  bank  or 
group  of  banks  can  provoke  concern  and  cause 
the  rate  on  these  bills  to  rise  above  the  fine 
rate  and  limit  the  amounts  which  any  bank 
will  take. 

Acceptors  of  trade  bills  vary  between,  at 
the  one  extreme,  established  international  com¬ 
panies  and,  at  the  other,  small  individual 
traders.  For  this  reason  the  rates  of  discount 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  sell  trade  bills  vary 
widely.  Rates  for  fine  trade  bills  are  cunently 
quoted  at  about  l\%  to  If  %  per  annum  over 
the  rates  for  comparably  dated  prime  bank 
bills;  other  trade  bills  may  sell  at  a  rate  up 
to  2|%  above  the  prime  bank  bill  rate.  Some 
banks  discount  trade  bills,  but  they  are  seldom 
willing  to  hold  large  amounts.  For  this  reason 
and  because  banks  do  not  generally  regard 
trade  bills  as  providing  acceptable  security  for 
call  money,  the  discount  houses  are  usually 
reluctant  to  buy  large  amounts  of  them.  In 
consequence,  these  bills  are  mainly  held  out¬ 
side  the  banking  system.  Trade  bills  are  some¬ 
times  lodged  by  the  owner  as  security  for  a 


M  The  prime  rate  is  closely  linked  to  the  Treasury  Bill  tender  rate  and  ranges  between  and  1%  below 
Bank  Rate.  This  article  was  written  in  mid-November  1961,  and  all  rates  quoted  relate  to  that  time. 
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bank  advance,  but  in  this  case  they  do  not 
form  part  of  a  bank’s  assets. 

Co«t  of  bank  The  extent  to  which  com- 

biii  finance  mercial  bills  are  used  as  a 

means  of  financing  will  depend  upon  the  con¬ 
venience.  availability  and  cost  of  bill  finance 
relative  to  other  forms  of  credit,  as  well  as 
upon  the  financing  habits  of  users  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  various  forms  of  finance 
are  actively  promoted  by  the  providers. 
Relative  cost  is  the  only  one  of  these  factors 
which  is  open  to  any  direct  measurement,  and 
it  appears  that,  so  far  as  bank  bills  are  con¬ 
cerned.  there  is  usually  no  very  significant  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  cost  of  bill  finance  and 
a  bank  advance.  The  cost  of  bank  bill  finance 
is  composed  of  the  acceptance  commission 
charged  by  the  acceptor  and  the  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  at  which  the  bills  can  be  sold.  The 
acceptance  commission  can  vary  widely  and 
depends  primarily  upon  the  acceptor’s  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  credit  standing  of  the  party  res¬ 
ponsible  for  putting  him  in  funds  to  meet  the 
bill  at  maturity.  For  a  commercial  borrower 
of  high  standing,  the  acceptance  commission 
may  at  present  be  taken  as  being  about  1^% 
per  annum.  The  rate  of  discount  on  three 
months’  prime  bank  bills  is  currently  5^% 
per  anniun,  the  equivalent  of  a  rate  of  interest 
of  about  6%  per  annum.  The  cost  of  bank 
bill  finance  in  such  a  case  is  therefore,  about 
7i%  per  annum.  (Prior  to  August  1961  Stamp 
E^ty  was  a  significant  factor.  This  was  levied 
at  a  rate  of  Is.  per  £1(X)  on  most  usance  bills, 
the  equivalent  of  nearly  i%  per  annum.  It 
was  abolished  in  the  Finance  Act,  1961,  and 
replaced  by  a  flat  duty  of  2d.  per  bill,  bringing 
it  into  line  with  the  duty  payable  on  sight 
bills  and  cheques.) 

The  present  advances  rate  for  most  bank 
customers  is  1%  over  Bank  Rate  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5%.  Currently  therefore,  most  bank 
advances  cost  7%  and  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  cost  of  bank  bill  finance  to  com¬ 
mercial  borrowers  of  high  standing  is  about 
\%.  Since  the  rate  at  which  the  discount 
houses  buy  prime  bank  bills  may  vary  between 
and  1%  below  Bank  Rate,  the  cost  advan¬ 
tage  can  at  times  be  on  either  side.  When 
Bank  Rate  is  below  4%,  and  so  long  as  the 
standard  minimum  rate  on  bank  advances  is 
5%,  bill  finance  will  normally  be  the  cheaper 
of  the  two. 


Bank  of  England  The  Bank  of  England’s 
poU«y  general  policy  regarding 

commercial  bills  has  two  main  aims.  These 
are: 

(i)  to  maintain  the  standards  of  quality 
long  associated  with  the  London  prime 
bank  bill  and  hence  its  reputation  as 
a  liquid  asset  of  undoubted  security; 
and 

(ii)  to  allow  reasonable  development  of  bills 
of  all  classes  as  being  useful  financial 
instruments  some  of  which,  incidentally, 
bring  in  modest  net  earnings  of  foreign 
exchange. 

Although  the  accepting  houses  account  for 
only  about  one-third  of  all  bills  accepted  by 
banks  in  London,  they  account  for  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  the  bills  sold  in  London 
since  the  bulk  of  accepting  houses’  acceptances 
come  on  to  the  market,  while  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  bills  accepted  by  other  banks  under 
confirmed  credits  is  retained  by  them.  The 
Bank  have  some  influence  over  the  acceptance 
business  of  the  accepting  houses  and  use  this 
to  favour  business  which  gives  rise  to  self- 
liquidating  bills  rather  than  finance  bills.  This 
influence  is  exercised  in  a  number  of  ways. 

One  way  is  through  some  prior  consultation 
between  the  accepting  houses  and  the  Bank 
especially  over  the  larger  acceptance  credits, 
which  gives  the  Bank  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
courage  finance  bill  business. 

Another  way  is  through  the  policy  followed 
by  the  Bank  in  their  purchases  of  commercial 
bills  in  the  market.  The  Bank’s  policy  of 
maintaining  a  portfolio  of  commercial  bills 
dates  from  the  period  before  the  commercial 
bill  had  been  displaced  by  the  Treasury  Bill 
as  the  main  short-term  security  traded  in  the 
London  market.  Nowadays  the  value  of  the 
portfolio  as  an  investment  is  very  much  a 
secondary  consideration  and  the  Bank  make 
their  purchases  chiefly  to  sample  the  prime 
bank  bilb  changing  hands  in  the  market.  This 
portfolio  is  maintained  by  purchases  on  the 
Bank’s  initiative  of  parcels  of  bills  on  most 
days  from  members  of  the  London  Discount 
Market  Association,  the  general  aim  being  that 
the  Bank’s  portfolio  should  represent  a  fairly 
stable  proportion  of  the  total  of  prime  bank 
bilb  in  the  London  market.  Bills  are  bought 
at  the  rates  ruling  in  the  market;  the  Bank 
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make  no  attempt  to  influence  these  rates  by 
their  day  to  day  buying. 

The  Bank  will  take  only  a  limited  propor¬ 
tion  of  finance  bills  in  their  purchases,  and 
this  tends  to  restrict  the  market’s  willingness 
to  take  up  finance  bills.  In  addition,  the 
prime  status  accorded  by  the  Bank  to  the 
acceptances  of  the  accepting  houses  depends 
upon  the  readiness  of  the  latter  to  make  their 
balance  sheets  available  to  the  Bank  and  to 
answer  any  enquiry  that  the  Bank  might  wish 
to  make  as  a  result  of  their  sampling  of  the 
bills  coming  on  to  the  market,  or  for  any 
other  reason.  This  provides  a  fiuther  means 
of  influencing  the  qusdity  of  bills  in  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  influence  exercised 
through  their  purchases  of  bills  there  is  also 
some  indirect  influence.  The  Bank’s  policy 
inevitably  becomes  known  in  the  market  and 
some  other  banks  follow  the  Bank’s  lead  in 
regard  to  the  bills  they  purchase  for  their  own 
portfolios. 

Another  channel  of  influence,  though  now 
of  very  minor  importance,  is  through  the 
rediscount  facilities  which  the  twelve  members 
of  the  London  Discount  Market  Association 
have  at  the  Bank.  They  may.  as  of  right, 
rediscount  approved  commercial  bills  or  bor¬ 
row  money  against  the  security  of  such  bills. 
The  Bank’s  approval  of  certain  types  of  bills 
for  these  purposes  could  be  expected  to  have 
some  influence,  though  in  practice  these  facili¬ 
ties  in  respect  of  commercial  bills  have  only 
been  used  on  rare  occasions  during  the  last 
ten  years — mainly  because  Treasury  Bills  and 
short-dated  gilt-edged  stocks  are  more  con¬ 
venient  instruments  for  the  discount  houses  to 
use  for  these  purposes. 

Currently  the  Bank  require  that  the  bills  they 
buy  from  the  market  or  take  as  security  for 
a  loan  to  a  discount  house  should  bear  two 
good  British  names,  one  of  which  must  be  the 
acceptor.  (The  other  name  will  in  practice 
be  that  of  the  discount  house  which  will  have 
endorsed  the  bill  on  selling  it  to  the  Bank.) 
The  Bank  are  prepared  to  buy  a  limited 
amount  of  finance  bills  drawn  to  provide  work¬ 
ing  capital  for  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
though  not  bills  drawn  to  provide  working 
capital  for  overseas  firms.  Because  of  their 
preference  for  self-liquidating  bills,  the  Bank 
view  with  disfavour  the  appearance  in  the 
market  of  many  bills  drawn  for  periods  in 
excess  of  90  days,  since  this  period  is  now 


in  most  cases  sufficient  to  cover  the  time  the 
underlying  goods  are  in  transit  The  Bank  are 
not  prepared  to  discount  bills  accepted  by  the 
London  offices  of  foreign  banks,  nor  do 
they  discount  bills  accepted  abroad  but  made 
payable  at  a  bank  in  London. 

The  Bank  are  the  arbiters  of  the  type  of 
bill  they  will  purchase  or  take  as  security,  and 
retain  the  right  to  vary  their  practice  at  any 
time.  The  Bank,  therefore,  are  never  com¬ 
mitted  in  advance  to  the  purchase  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  bill.  For  instance,  when  Exchange 
Control  restrictions  imposed  in  order  to  limit 
overseas  borrowing  in  London  have  been 
relaxed,  the  fact  that  a  bill  has  been  drawn 
imder  a  credit  consequently  authorised  by  the 
Exchange  Control  has  not  meant  that  the  Bank 
have  been  in  any  way  committed  to  purchase 
such  a  bill.  The  Exchange  Control  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  limiting  strains  on  the  balance  of 
payments  while  the  Bank,  when  buying  bills, 
have  in  mind  the  purposes  previously  described. 

The  Bank  have  not  always  made  use  of 
their  influence  over  the  quality  of  bills, 
although  they  have  always  preferred  to  see 
self-liquidating  bills  circulating  in  the  market 
rather  than  finance  bills.  Before  the  1914-18 
War  there  was  a  considerable  volume  of  finance 
bills  in  the  market  and  although  in  those  days 
the  Bank  did  not  discriminate  against  them, 
it  is  clear  from  their  evidence  given  in  1910 
to  the  National  Monetary  Commission  in  the 
United  States  that  even  then  they  did  not  regard 
finance  bills  with  much  favour.  In  1919  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  apply  some  curb  to 
the  use  of  finance  bills  and  the  Governor  told 
the  discount  market  that,  except  in  special 
cases,  only  bills  covering  the  movement  of 
goods  would  be  entitled  to  fine  rates  of  dis¬ 
count  at  the  Bank.  From  that  time  until  1930, 
despite  increasing  pressure  from  those  wishing 
to  use  this  form  of  borrowing  and  lending, 
the  Bank  used  their  influence  to  restrict  the 
growth  of  finance  bills.  In  the  1930’s  the 
Bank  began  to  discount  a  small  proportion  of 
finance  bills  drawn  by  British  companies.  The 
main  reasons  for  this  change  in  policy  were 
the  growth  of  hire  purchase  finance,  which 
was  then  being  encouraged,  and  a  shortage 
of  Treasury  Bills  and  of  self-liquidating  com¬ 
mercial  bills. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  Bank’s 
attitude  to  finance  bills  was  further  relaxed 
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but  since  1950  they  have  again  sought  to 
restrict  their  use.  In  that  year  the  Bank 
reverted  to  their  earlier  and  stricter  standards 
of  what  constituted  a  good  biU.  They  were 
influenced  partly  by  the  relaxation  of  Exchange 
Control  regulations  relating  to  the  granting  of 
credits  abroad,  which  made  some  further 
growth  in  bill  finance  likely,  and  also  by  the 
feeling  that  this  was  appropriate  to  more 
normal  peace-time  conditions.  The  Bank  there¬ 
fore  refused,  when  buying  bills  in  the  market, 
to  take  more  than  a  limited  proportion  of 
finance  bills. 

The  Bank’s  influence  over  the  quality  of  the 
bills  in  the  London  Market  is  important  for 
the  development  of  bill  finance,  because  the 
accepting  houses,  which  are  most  affected  by 
the  Bank’s  views,  provide  the  greater  part  of 
the  general  acceptance  facilities  as  opposed  to 
bankers’  confirmed  credits.  The  latter  also 
give  rise  to  the  drawing  and  acceptance  of 
bills,  but  as  noted  above,  a  high  proportion  of 
these  bills  is  retained  in  the  portfolio  of  the 
accepting  bank.  While  held  in  this  way  such 
bills  are  effectively  ‘  one-name  ’  paper  and 
more  in  the  nature  of  security  for  advances, 
although  they  could  in  most  cases  be  sold  in 
the  market  should  the  bank  wish  to  do  so. 
For  this  reason  practice  varies  between  banks 
over  their  treatment  for  balance  sheet  purposes. 

The  fact  that  commercial  bills  accepted  by 
one  bank  and  held  by  another  are  rightly 


regarded  by  the  latter  as  liquid  assets  gives  the 
Bank  a  further  interest  in  the  development  of 
commercial  bill  finance.  The  banking  system 
can  be  induced  to  exercise  restraint  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  credit  by  means  of  pressure  on  its 
liquidity.  Accordingly,  a  switch  in  financing 
method  from  bank  advances  to  the  use 
of  acceptance  credits,  or  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  banks  other  than  the  accepting 
houses  towards  selling  their  own  acceptances 
under  confirmed  credits  in  the  market  rather 
than  holding  them,  could  hamper  efforts  to 
restrict  the  supply  of  credit;  for  it  would 
enable  the  banks  collectively  to  maintain 
or  improve  their  liquidity  by  substituting 
bills  for  bank  advances.  The  influence  that 
the  Bank  exercise  through  the  channels 
described  above  could  not  be  expected  to  deal 
with  such  a  change,  but  the  Bank  have  on 
occasion  made  known  to  the  London  banks 
their  concern  that  credit  restraint  should  not 
be  weakened  by  such  means. 

The  bill  continues  to  perform  a  useful  func¬ 
tion  in  a  limited  field,  in  particular  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  finance  for  the  importing  of  a  number 
of  commodities  such  as  petroleum,  sugar  and 
timber  and  for  exports..  The  Bank’s  policy  is 
to  continue  to  facilitate  its  use  to  the  extent 
that  this  is  compatible  with  any  necessary 
degree  of  credit  restraint  and  to  use  their 
influence  to  maintain  the  standards  of  quality 
associated  with  the  London  prime  bank  bill. 
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DIVISION  OF  COMMERCIAL  BILLS  BY  HOLDER 


Idcadficd  Holdiagi: 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

195S 

1959 

1969 

London  Clearing  Banks 

145 

105 

63 

87 

114 

114 

148 

110 

134 

142 

Discount  houses 

72 

61 

43 

43 

48 

68 

100 

88 

107 

119 

British  overseas  banks 

55 

47 

41 

55 

46 

53 

54 

40 

51 

54 

Accepting  houses 

6 

9 

8 

9 

8 

11 

11 

14 

14 

23 

Other  banks^a) . 

35 

35 

18 

33 

36 

34 

42 

36 

34 

40 

Total  identified  holdings 

313 

257 

173 

227 

252 

280 

355 

288 

340 

378 

Estimated  Total  Commer¬ 
cial  Bills  Ontstanding 

575 

395 

407 

488 

524 

577 

653 

609 

726 

therefore  estimated 
other  holdings 

262 

138 

234 

261 

272 

297 

298 

321 

386 

M  CoiMiising  Scottish  banks.  Northern  Irish  banks,  American  banks,  and  “  other  foreign  banks  "  as  defined 
for  Table  IlC  of  the  Statistical  Annex. 


DIVISION  OF  COMMERCIAL 
BILLS  BY  HOLDER 

L  MILLIONS 


NOTES  TO  THE  GRAPH  AND  TABLE 
1.  Estimated  Total  Commercial  Bills  Oatstanding 


Figures  are  from  estimates  by  Jessel,  Toynbee  &  Co. 
Limited.  The  compilers  of  the  estimates  took  the 
figures  for  the  total  stamp  duty  received  in  each 
financial  year  from  all  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes  (published  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Inland  Revenue)  and  assumed  that  each 
instrument  attracted  duty  at  the  standard  rate  (1j.  per 
£100  imtil  the  1st  August  1961)  and  had  an  average  life 
of  three  months. 

The  figures  are  no  more  than  estimates,  because  the 
Inland  Revenue  statistics  include  indistingiiishably : 

(a)  Bills  paying  less  than  the  standard  rate,  that  is 

(i)  Bills  payable  on  demand  or  at  sight  (other 
than  cheques)  which  paid  a  fixed  rate  of 
2d.'. 

(ii)  Bills  both  drawn  and  payable  abroad  (but 
negotiated  in  the  United  Kingdom). 

(h)  Bills  having  a  usance  of  other  than  three  months. 

(c)  Promissory  notes. 


2.  Identified  Holdings 

Figures  for  the  London  Gearing  Banks  are 
averages  of  monthly  totals.  Other  figures  are  annual 
averages  of  all  available  figures. 
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Extract  from  a  ipeedi  by 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 
at  a  Duiner  givea  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Baakers  aad  Merchaats  of 
the  City  of  Loadoa  oa  the  5th  October  1961 


...  It  has  been  the  custom  at  this  dinner,  for 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  to  give  a  r6sum6 
of  the  economic  and  financial  scene  for  the  past 
twelve  months.  But  having  occupied  this 
office  no  longer  than  the  tenor  of  a  90-day  bill, 
to  which  I  would  add  the  conventional  three 
days  of  grace  before  expecting  a  protest,  I 
think  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  follow 
precedent  to-night  and,  indeed,  I  would  by 
choice  cast  my  mind  forward  rather  than 
backwards. 

However,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  referred,  in  some  detail,  to  the  measures 
taken  at  the  end  of  July,  and  coming,  as  they 
did.  less  than  four  weeks  after  my  taking  up 
my  new  office.  I  feel  that,  if  perspective  is  to 
be  maintained.  I  should  say  a  few  words  about 
the  building  up  of  the  situation  which  called 
for  such  measures. 

The  revaluation  of  the  deutschemark  and 
the  Dutch  guilder,  in  early  March,  precipi¬ 
tated  a  wave  of  speculation  such  as  has  not 
been  seen  for  many  years.  This  speculation 
was  initially  not  so  much  against  the  pound, 
as  towards  other  currencies  which  it  was 
erroneously  thought  might  be  revalued  up¬ 
wards.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  burden  of  the 
day,  generated  by  these  events,  was  borne  by 
sterling;  partly  because  of  the  leading  role 
sterling  plays  in  international  commerce,  and 
partly  because  the  large  volume  of  funds, 
which  had  found  their  way  to  London  from 
overseas  during  the  previous  autumn,  were  now 
attracted  by  seemingly  more  interesting 
opportunities  elsewhere.  These  speculative 
movements  were  very  largely,  and  most 
effectively,  countered  by  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  other  central  banks  and  the  Bank 
of  England,  under  an  arrangement  which 
came  to  be  called  colloquially  the  **  Basle 
Agreement”.  I  do  not  intend  here  to  go 
into  any  detail  of  the  operation  of  the 
so-called  ”  Basle  Agreement  ”,  as  it  has  been 
described  elsewhere,  but  there  are  two  points 


which  I  would  like  to  make  about  it  The  first 
is  that  the  title,  with  which  it  was  endowed 
by  the  economic  commentators,  tends  to  imply 
something  much  more  formal  than  that  which 
actually  took  place.  What  actually  took  place 
was  that  during  the  course  of  the  normal 
routine  monthly  meeting  of  the  central  bank 
Governors  at  the  Bank  for  International  Settle¬ 
ments  in  Basle  in  March,  it  was  agreed  that 
for  the  mutual  good  of  all  the  countries 
represented  there,  they  would  counteract 
speculative  movements,  as  and  when  they 
arose,  by  providing  each  other  with  what  was 
tantamount  to  short-term  banking  accommo¬ 
dation,  in  one  form  or  another.  The  essential 
of  this  operation  was  its  flexibility,  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  term,  and  mutual  confidence 
amongst  Governors  that  the  funds  would  only 
be  used  to  counteract  speculative  movements, 
and  not  with  intent  to  underwrite  basic  balance 
of  payments  deficits.  The  second  point  1 
would  like  to  make,  is  that  the  operation  was 
highly  successful  in  achieving  what  it  set  out  to 
achieve.  It  is  an  important  new  milestone 
along  the  road  of  international  financial 
co-operation. 

Had  events  developed  as  they  might  well 
have  done  when  the  Basle  arrangements 
started,  a  large  proportion,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
short-term  debt,  for  in  effect  that  is  what  it  was 
that  we  had  assumed  under  the  Basle  arrange¬ 
ments,  would  have  been  self-liquidating,  as 
disillusionment  set  in  amongst  those  who  had 
incorrectly  assumed  the  likelihood  of  a  general 
revaluation  of  currencies,  and  as  working 
balances  in  London  were,  as  a  consequence, 
rebuilt  to  their  normal  working  levels. 

Unfortunately,  this  did  not  occur,  because 
between  March  when  the  Basle  operations 
started  and  July,  there  was  an  increasing 
realisation,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  situation  of  our  own  basic  balance 
of  payments.  So  that  by  July,  and  I  would 
like  to  emphasise  this,  it  was  the  appraisal  of 
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the  objective  observer,  every  bit  as  much  as 
the  speculator,  that  was  calling  into  question 
our  ability  to  remain  competitive  in  world 
markets,  or  perhaps  even  our  will  to  do  so. 

The  situation  that  thus  presented  itself  was  a 
paradoxical  one,  in  that  whilst,  at  home,  there 
was  a  feeling  in  the  country  at  large,  of  high 
prosperity,  near  to  boom,  the  outside  observer 
could  more  readily  recognise  the  inadequacy 
of  our  performance.  We  had  borrowed  short, 
and  properly  so,  to  deal  with  what  I  might 
describe  as  an  attack  of  fever.  This  fever 
tended  to  obscure  the  deeper-seated,  but  more 
malignant,  disease  which  was  afflicting  us  as 
well;  both  diseases  are  curable,  but  while  the 
fever  would  soon  subside  with  appropriate 
treatment,  the  other  would  need  more  drastic 
treatment  and  longer-term  care.  As  it  was,  we 
were  left  in  the  situation  of  owing  our  bills 
arising  out  of  the  treatment  of  the  short-term 
fever,  and  were  not  earning  enough  to  pay 
these  bills  owing  to  the  longer-term  disease 
which,  in  itself,  required  further  treatment. 
The  regime  for  the  longer-term  treatment  was 
initiated  by  the  various  measures  announced 
by  the  Chancellor  at  the  end  of  July. 

As  to  these  measures,  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  dwell  on  them  on  this  occasion.  I 
would  merely  like  to  make  one  point.  What 
I  may  call  the  non-monetary  measures,  which 
included  the  pause  in  wage  and  salary  increases 
and  the  promised  reduction  in  the  rate  of  in¬ 
creasing  government  expenditure,  although 
fundamentally  the  most  important  of  ail  the 
measures,  were  likely  to  be  relatively  slow  in 
producing  their  effect.  But  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  that  had  arisen,  together  with  the 
discouraging  future  outlook,  demanded  de¬ 
fensive  measures  making  an  immediate  impact. 
I  was  therefore  fully  in  support  of  the  pro¬ 
portionately  heavy  reliance  on  the  use  of 
monetary  measures  in  the  short  term,  which 
alone  could,  in  the  time  available,  make  this 
impact.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past,  the  City  was  swift  and 
whole-hearted  in  co-operating  toward  the 
national  need.  I  would,  however,  not  be  true 
to  my  own  convictions  if  I  did  not  state  that 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  constant  recourse  to 
disproportionate  use  of  monetary  measures  is 
no  substitute  for  a  consistent  and  appropriate 
national  economic  policy. 


To-day  Bank  Rate  has  been  reduced  from 
7%  to  ^%.  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  the 
Chancellor  has  said,  except  to  endorse  that 
this  change  calls  for  no  less  resolution  in  the 
application  of  the  Government’s  declared 
economic  policy  over  the  longer  run  or  of  the 
other  measures  of  monetary  restraint.  This 
modest  reduction  in  Bank  Rate  is  made 
possible  by  an  improvement  in  the  exchanges. 
There  is  also  the  evidence  of  credit  restraint 
in  which  the  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  have  been  co-operating. 

Following  the  measures  taken  in  late  July, 
application  was  made  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  the  largest  drawing  that 
that  Institution  has  ever  given  any  member 
country,  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of  £536 
million.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
I.M.F.  for  the  speed  and  competence  with 
which  our  application  was  handl^.  It  would 
also  be  only  right  and  proper  to  record 
appreciation  to  the  other  member  countries  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  for  their  full 
co-operation.  This  very  large  operation  took 
place  in  complete  conformity  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  Fund,  in  the  creation  of  which 
through  the  years  we  have  played  our  full  part. 
This  drawing  has  to  be  repaid  within  five  years. 

I  said  at  the  outset,  my  Lord  Mayor,  that 
I  would  prefer  to  cast  my  mind  forward  rather 
than  backwards.  We  now  face  the  future,  due 
to  our  drawing  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  with  the  benefit  of  having 
obtained  a  breathing  space  and  the  necessary 
room  for  manoeuvre  to  adapt  ourselves  to  fill¬ 
ing  the  position  that  we  see  for  ourselves  in 
the  world  of  the  1960’s.  It  is  essential  that  we 
make  good  use  of  this  breathing  space.  Let  us 
be  under  no  illusion  that  we  have  been  forced 
into  borrowing  from  the  Fund  solely  by  the 
activities  of  foreign  speculators.  We  have  been 
spending  overseas  more  than  we  have  been 
earning  overseas;  at  the  same  time  at  home  we 
have  allowed  the  level  of  demand  to  grow  in 
such  a  way  that,  in  the  home  market,  behind 
some  debilitating  protective  barriers,  increased 
costs  have  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in 
higher  prices,  with  the  result  that,  by  com¬ 
parison,  the  profit  motive  in  exporting  is  to-day 
in  many  cases  inadequate.  This  is  a  highly 
vulnerable  state  of  affairs  for  a  country  that 
depends  to  the  extent  that  we  do  on  our  ability 
to  export.  It  has  been  estimated  that  to  make 
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ends  meet  in  the  interaational  sense,  that  is  to 
avoid  running  further  into  debt  or  dangerously 
depleting  our  reserves,  we  need  to  increase  our 
exports  by  an  amount  which  is  indeed 
formidable.  We  will  have  to  produce,  and 
deliver  increasing  quantities  of  our  manufac- 
mres  to  the  choice  of  our  overseas  customers, 
to  meet  the  delivery  dates  required  of  us.  and 
above  all  at  the  right  price.  Our  ability  to 
sell  abroad  is  dependent  on  selling  wares  that 
our  customers  want  in  markets  where  we  do 
not  set  the  price. 

In  the  matter  of  prices  no  country,  least  of 
all  ourselves  with  our  heavy  dependence  on 
exports,  can  afford  to  ignore  the  economic 
climate  and  conditions  of  the  contemporary 
world.  That  climate  to-day  is  one  of  generally 
stable  prices,  for  the  sound  reason  that  those 
countries,  who  are  making  the  most  progress 
in  increasing  their  real  wealth,  are  also 
pursuing  policies  of  stability. 

Increases  in  money  profits  or  money  incomes 
only  represent  increases  in  real  wealth  if  the 
increas^  money  is  matched  by  an  equivalent 
increase  in  goods  or  services.  Otherwise  the 
increase  in  money,  be  it  in  profits  or  be  it  in 
incomes,  merely  means  paying  more  money 
for  the  same  goods.  This  cannot  be  widely 
enough  understood.  For  external  and  internal 
reasons  alike,  therefore.  I  place  the  greatest 
possible  importance  on  the  stability  of  the 
currency.  I  believe  firmly  that  we  should  seek 
the  attainment  of  a  steadily  rising  standard  of 
living,  based  on  an  orderly  monetary  founda¬ 
tion.  which  alone  can  safeguard  the  interests  of 
all  sectors  of  the  community. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  present  standard  of 
living,  let  alone  improve  it  we  have  to  work 
for  it  and  not  against  it  There  are.  I  believe, 
a  number  of  factors  working  against  it  stem¬ 
ming  in  part  from  our  national  tendency  to 
revere  the  past  to  an  excessive  extent  to 
hanker  after  the  good  old  days  or  to  use  our 
energies  to  fight  evils  and  abuses,  many  happily 
long  disappeared,  of  the  bad  old  days.  Are 
there  not  still  many  out-dated  customs  and 
practices  in  industry  which  owe  their  origin  to 
mitigating  the  dire  hardships  of  the  years  of 
depression  between  the  wars,  but  which  to-day 


only  result  in  limiting  the  advance  in  the 
standard  of  living?  Is  it  perhaps  not  possible 
that  the  overall  level  of  government  expendi¬ 
ture  to-day  has  grown  to  levels  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  as  a  whole  is  not  willing  to  support  by 
forgoing  personal  consumption  to  the  extent 
necessary?  Is  our  system  of  taxation  matched 
to  the  present  needs  of  the  nation?  Are  the 
money  rates  we  have  seen  in  this  country  in 
recent  years  the  most  appropriate  to  achieving 
the  rate  of  progress  we  would  like  to  see?  Are 
we  saving  enough?  Is  the  high  level  of  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  overseas  not  perhaps  based 
more  on  our  Imperial  past  than  tailor^  to  our 
changing  position  in  the  world  or  the  need  to 
confine  financially  unremunerative  expenditure 
overseas  to  what,  as  a  nation,  we  are  prepared 
to  earn  overseas?  Do  the  remnants  of  the 
‘siege’  economy  which  remain  with  us  from 
the  last  war  make  any  positive  contribution 
to  our  good  or  merely  restrict  our  earning 
capacity?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  crossing  my  mind  in  my  first  few 
months  of  office.  These  are  only  some  of  the 
questions  that  we  have  to  find  an  answer  to  in 
the  breathing  space  we  have  obtained. 

My  Lord  Mayor,  we  are  faced  with  a  great 
challenge  and  I  welcome  the  Chancellor’s 
reference  to  a  new  sense  of  purpose,  for  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  make  full  use  of 
the  opportunities  provided  by  the  support 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  to 
accomplish  what  we  have  not  yet  achieved; 
that  is  to  adapt  our  economic  way  of  life  to 
our  present  position  in  the  world  and  to  the 
present  age.  I  read  recently  that  we  are  in 
fact  nearer  the  year  2000  than  the  year  1920, 
so  let  us  look  more  to  what  we  wish  to  achieve 
between  now  and  the  year  2000.  One  of  the 
great  heritages  of  the  bankers  and  merchants 
of  the  City  of  London  is  their  ability  to  adapt 
themselves  to  changing  circumstances.  Were 
this  not  so  we  would  not  be  gathered  here 
to-night  and  I  certainly  would  not  be  replying 
to  this  toast,  but  I  know  that  I  can  speak  with 
complete  assurance  when  I  say  that,  given  the 
opportunities,  the  bankers  and  merchants  of 
the  City  of  London  will  continue  to  make  an 
increasingly  significant  contribution  to  our 
economic  strength. 
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CAPITAL  ISSUES  ON  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET 


The  Bank  of  England  have  published 
estimates  of  capital  issues  since  1928/“^  This 
series,  which  has  remained  virtually  unchanged 
in  scope  over  the  years,  is  not  well  suited  to 
the  general  scheme  of  new  financial  statistics 
now  being  assembled.  It  is  therefore  being 
replaced  by  a  new  series  to  be  foimd  in  Table 
IS  of  the  Statistical  Annex.  To  ease  the 
transition,  the  new  figures  have  been  calculated 
back  to  1954;  the  old  series  will  end  with 
1961.fW 

The  new  series,  which  seeks  to  measure  the 
amount  of  new  finance  raised  by  issues  on  the 
U.K.  market,  is  designed  to  be  used  with  other 
information — some  available,  some  still  to  be 
collected — in  a  set  of  financial  accounts  show¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the 
various  sectors  of  the  U.K.  economy.  Generally 
speaking,  it  records  the  cash  rais^  by  issues, 
less  redemptions,  of  long-term  capital  on  the 
U.K.  market  by  various  categories  of 
borrower.f*^  Most  new  issues  and  redemptions 
are  well  publicised  in  the  press  and  official 
Stock  Exchange  publications  at  the  time  when 
they  are  made  and  the  details  can  be  assembled 
with  little  delay  into  a  statistical  table.  The 
series  does  not  deal  with  the  other  side  of 
such  transactions — the  sources  of  new  finance 
provided — ^because  precise  information  of  this 
kind  is  not  usually  published  nor  otherwise 
capable  of  being  collected  promptly. 

The  borrowers  with  which  the  series  is  con¬ 
cerned  are  U.K.  local  authorities,  including 
public  bodies  such  as  water,  dock  and  harbour 
boards  public  companies  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  have  at  least  part  of  their 
capital  quoted  on  a  U.K.  Stock  Exchange; 
overseas-registered  companies  whether  or  not 
their  securities  are  quoted  in  the  United  King¬ 


dom;  and  overseas  governments  and  other 
public  authorities,  including  international 
organisations.  The  figures  for  U.K.  local 
authorities  are  restricted  to  quoted  securities, 
but  those  for  other  categories  of  borrower  relate 
to  quoted  or  imquoted  capital,  other  than 
mortgages  and  any  loans  repayable  in  twelve 
months  or  less. 

The  estimates  of  redemptions,  which  include 
purchases  for  cancellation  out  of  sinking  funds, 
relate  to  fixed  interest  securities  only  but  are 
not.  as  in  the  old  series,  confined  to  re¬ 
demptions  directly  linked  with  the  issue  of  new 
securities,  i.e.,  refunding  and  conversion  issues. 
The  new  figures  of  issues  less  redemptions, 
therefore,  indicate  the  net  amount  of  new 
capital  raised  in  each  period,  except  that  no 
allowance  is  as  yet  made  for  company  liquida¬ 
tions  or  other  repayments  of  share  capital. 

Information  about  unquoted  capital  is  not 
always  published  and  the  estimates  of  such 
issues  Gess  redemptions),  shown  separately  for 
U.K.  public  companies,  may  not  be  complete. 
Issues  and  redemptions  of  British  government 
and  nationalised  industries’  stocks  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  because  such  statistics  are  less  useful  in 
the  general  scheme  of  financial  statistics  than 
figures  which  combine  issues  and  redemptions 
with  movements  in  official  holdings,  and  which 
therefore  show  the  movements  in  the  general 
public’s  holding  of  such  securities.  Those 
figures  are  already  available  elsewhere.^*^ 

The  U.K.  market  is  defined  as  comprising 
the  general  body  of  private  and  institutional 
investors,  whether  residents  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  not,  who  subscribe  to  new  issues 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  most  types 
of  issues  (public  issues,  offers  for  sale,  placings 
and  issues  by  tender)  there  is  gene^ly  no 


W  From  1928  to  1939  in  the  Bank  of  England’s  ** Statistical  Summary”  and,  after  the  war,  in  the  “Monthly 
Digest  of  Statistics  ”,  the  “  Annual  Abstract  of  Statistics  ”  and  earlier  issues  of  this  Bulletin. 

(b)  Figures  for  the  third  quarter  of  1961  are  given  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  the  Statistical  Annex,  page  78. 
(e)  “Borrower”  here  means  the  issuer  of  any  type  of  capital,  including  equity. 

(4  Local  authorities  are  now,  therefore,  defined  as  in  “National  Income  Statistics:  Sources  and  Methods”, 
H.M.S.O.,  1956,  Chapter  DC. 

M  See  Tables  1  and  2  of  the  Statistical  Annex,  and  page  75  of  the  Additional  Notes,  to  this  Bulletin;  and 
the  table  entitled  “Exchequer  Financing”  in  the  “Monthly  Digest  of  Statistics”.  Official  holdings  are 
there  confined  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  National  Debt  Commissioners. 
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doubt  whether  the  securities  are  issued  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere.  A  company 
making  an  issue  to  its  existing  shareholders, 
however,  goes  not  to  one  particular  centre  but 
to  a  particular  group  of  investors.  There  are 
several  criteria  which,  provided  the  necessary 
information  were  available,  might  be  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  such  issues  “made 
in  the  United  Kingdom":  for  example,  the 
location  of  the  share  register,  the  residence  of 
subscribers  or  the  currency  of  subscription. 
In  the  new  series,  principally  in  order  to 
facilitate  prompt  compilation,  a  relatively 
simple  test  has  been  chosen:  such  an  issue  is 
regarded  as  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
is  therefore  included  in  full,  if  the  sole  or 
principal  register  of  shareholders  is  maintained 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  similar  issues  by 
companies  whose  sole  or  principal  register  is 
abroad  are  excluded. 

Calls  on  subscriptions  to  new  issues  may  be 
spread  over  several  months  or  even  longer,  and 
therefore  a  record  of  issues  announced,  or  of 
subscriptions  invited,  in  any  period  is  not 
necessarily  a  guide  to  the  flow  of  funds  between 
lender  and  borrower.  In  order  to  help  the 
systematic  study  of  financial  transactions 
between  the  principal  sectors  of  the  U.K. 
economy  and,  in  particular,  to  enable  the 
estimates  of  capital  issues  to  be  linked  with 
movements  in  other  liabilities  and  assets,  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  entered  in  the  new  series  under 
the  periods  in  which  instalments  are  due  to  be 
paid.  Issues  are  valued  at  the  price  paid  by 
the  subscriber  and  therefore  include  the  costs 
of  issue  which  the  borrower  has  to  bear. 

So  far  as  possible  issues  are  confined  to 
those  where  cash  accrues  to  the  borrower.^*^ 
Thus  the  estimates  do  not  include  *  bonus 
issues’,  share  exchanges  and  other  issues  to 
vendors  (arising,  for  example,  out  of  amalga¬ 
mations  of  companies),  nor  issues  that  yield 
funds  not  to  the  company  concerned  but  to  its 
existing  shareholders  (for  example,  where  a 
company  seeking  a  Stock  Exchange  quotation 
for  its  existing  securities  arranges  for  some  part 
of  them  to  be  made  available  to  the  market  for 
the  first  time).  It  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  proceeds  of  some  cash  issues 
are  used  wholly  or  partly  for  the  purchase  of 
existing  securities.  It  is  not  possible  to  segre¬ 


gate  all  funds  destined  to  be  used  in  this  way 
but  a  separate  analysis  made  in  the  new  series 
of  fimds  raised  by  investment  trusts,  special 
finance  agencies  and  insurance  companies  goes 
some  way  towards  doing  so. 

The  main  division  in  the  classification  of 
issues  by  borrower  is  between  those  resident  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (local  authorities  and 
quoted  public  companies  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  overseas  borrowers 
(central  and  local  authorities,  international 
organisations  and  public  companies  registered 
overseas).  Figures  for  U.K.  companies  are 
further  sub-divided  according  to  the  primary 
occupation  of  the  company  or  group.  This 
classification  is  essentially  by  borrower  and  not 
by  the  use  made  of  sums  raised.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  amotmts  shown  as  raised  by 
an  industry  may  include  funds  to  be  spent 
either  outside  that  industry  or  overseas. 

The  new  series  described  above  differs  in 
many  ways  from  the  old  one  compiled  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  also  from  the  well- 
known  statistics  of  new  issues  published  by 
the  Midland  Bank.  The  following  notes 
summarise  the  main  differences. 

Types  of  The  Midland  Bank’s 

Is™*  statistics  are  confined  to 

securities  quoted  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
both  of  the  Bank  of  England’s  series  include 
some  unquoted  securities. 

The  Bank  of  England’s  old  series  includes 
some  issues  where  cash  accrues  not  to  the 
company  concerned  but  to  its  existing  share¬ 
holders;  such  issues  are  excluded  from  the  new 
series  and  from  the  Midland  Bank’s  figures. 

General  Within  the  limits  of  the 

»«ope  information  available  the 

Bank  of  England’s  old  series  and  the  Midland 
Bank’s  series  are  confined  to  subscriptions  by 
U.K.  residents;  but  they  include  subscriptions 
to  some  issues  which  the  new  series  regards  as 
made  abroad  and  therefore  excludes.  Thus  the 
new  series  includes  some  amounts  excluded 
from  the  other  two  (subscriptions  by  overseas 
residents  to  issues  regarded  as  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  excludes  some  amounts 
included  in  them  (subscriptions  by  U.K. 
residents  to  issues  regarded  as  made  overseas). 


M  Conversions  are  included  in  the  gross  figures  for  both  issues  and  redemptions. 
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Timiat  of  In  the  Midland  Bank’s  Natfonaiiscd  These  are  included  in  the 

series  and  in  the  Bank  of  indoatries’  stock  two  older  series  but  omitted 

England’s  old  series  subscriptions  are  included  from  the  new  one. 

in  full  at  the  time  when  they  are  invited  to  be 
made  instead  of,  as  in  the  new  estimates,  when 

calls  on  subscriptions  are  due  to  be  paid.  aassification  In  the  two  older  series 

amoimts  raised  by  public  companies  are 
Redemptions  In  the  two  older  series  no  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  over¬ 

account  is  taken  of  redemptions  not  linked  to  seas,  so  far  as  possible,  according  to  the 
new  issues,  while  the  new  series  includes,  so  destination  of  the  funds:  in  the  new  series  the 
far  as  known,  all  redemptions  of  fixed  interest  division  is  made  by  reference  to  the  country  of 
securities.  registration  of  the  borrowing  companies. 
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TABLE  1 


EXCHEQUER'«> 


(Net  sterling  receipt  or  surplus  +  /expenditure  or  deficit  — ) 

£  millions 


Quarter  endedf*») 

Year 

Year 

1959/60 

<b> 

1960/61 

(b) 

1960/61 

1961/62 

Jime 

1 

Sept 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept 

Net  Requirements 

Budget: 

Above  the  line  . 

+  339 

+  174 

-146 

-204 

-173 

+697 

-119 

-192 

Below  the  line  . 

-672 

-554 

-  82 

-184 

-126 

-162 

-  99 

-189 

Overall  . 

-333 

-380 

-228 

-388 

-299 

+  535 

-218 

-381 

Extra-Budgetary  Funds,  etc.  ... 

+  99 

+  100 

+  15 

+  75 

-  17 

+  27 

+  68 

+  75 

Exchange  Equalisation  Account 

+  175 

-  67 

-  29 

-117 

-111 

+  190 

+  131 

-319 

Other  External  Items  (net)  ... 

-289 

-230 

-  34 

-  71 

-  60 

-  65 

-  38 

+  549 

Cash  Deficit/Surpins 

-348 

-577 

-276 

-501 

-487 

+687 

-  57 

-  76 

Financing 

Net  indebtedness  to  the  Bank 

of  England,  Banking  Depart- 
mentW  . 

+  18 

+160 

+  69 

+  64 

-  23 

+  50 

+  10 

+  52 

Bank  of  England  notes  in  circu- 

lation . 

+  94 

+106 

+  90 

-  2 

+138 

-120 

+  78 

-  4 

Government  debt  held  by  the 

public.'fol 

Non-marketable  debt: 

National  Savings . 

+  340 

+271 

+  75 

+  52 

+  43 

+  101 

+  53 

-  9 

Tax  Reserve  Certificates  ... 

-  43 

+  38 

+  45 

+  79 

+  79 

-165 

+  33 

+  51 

Total  . 

+297 

+  309 

+  120 

+  131 

+  122 

-  64 

+  86 

+  42 

Marketable  debt: 

Stocks  . . 

-531 

+  321 

+  31 

+  202 

+  198 

-110 

-260 

-  27 

Treasury  Bills  . 

+  470 

-319 

-  34 

+  106 

+  52 

-443 

+  143 

+  13 

Total  . 

-  61 

+  2 

-  3 

+  308 

!  +250 

-553 

-117 

-  14 

Total  Government  debt  held 

1 

by  the  public  . 

+  236 

+311 

+117 

+439 

+372 

-617 

-  31 

+  28 

Total  Financing  . 

+348 

+577 

+276 

+501 

+487 

-687 

+  57 

i  +  76 

W  For  general  explanations  and  definitions  see  Additional  Notes,  page  75. 

(b)  The  quarters  and  years  are  those  between  the  London  Clearing  Banks’  make-up  dates;  see  Additional  Notes, 
page  73.  The  quarter  ended  December  1960  contained  twelve  weeks;  those  ended  June  1960,  March  1961 
and  September  1961  contained  thirteen  weeks  and  those  ended  Septeml^r  1960  and  June  1961  fourteen  weeks. 
<c)  Indebtedness  on  Ways  and  Means  Advances,  Treasury  Bills,  Tax  Reserve  Certificates  and  Government  stocks, 
together  with  changes  in  the  Banking  Department’s  holding  of  Bank  of  England  notes;  net  of  changes  in 
deposits  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Paymaster  General  with  the  Bank. 
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TABLE  2 

HOLDINGS  OF  GOVERNMENT  DEBT  A] 

A.  Direct  holdings  of  Goyenuneat  debt  by  the  public 

(Increase  + /decrease  — ) 

£  millions  £ 


Quarter  ended^t') 

Year 

1959/60 

(b) 

Year 

1960/61 

1960/61 

1961/62 

Marketable  debt 

June 

Sept 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept 

Stocks; 

Discount  Maiket  . 

+  12 

+  44 

+  12 

+  44 

+  42 

-  54 

-  33 

+  44 

London  Clearing  Banks 

-448 

-294 

-123 

-  62 

-  24 

-  85 

-102 

-  36 

Scottish  Banks  . 

-  31 

-  56 

-  21 

-  21 

-  1 

-  13 

-  1 

-  4 

Overseas  official  hoIdersl«l  ... 
Other  home  and  overseas 

-  14 

+  97 

+  59 

+  53 

-  13 

-  2 

1 

00 

-  42 

non-official  holders^^l 

-  50 

+  530 

+  104 

+  188 

+  194 

+  44 

-  96 

+  11 

Total  . 

-531 

+  321 

+  31 

+202 

+  198 

-110 

-260 

-  27 

Treasury  Bills; 

Discount  Market  . 

-1-  95 

-118 

+  21 

-  77 

+  68 

-130 

+  17 

-  48 

London  Clearing  Banks  ... 

+  64 

-151 

+  17 

+  24 

+  24 

-216 

+  177 

+  112 

Scottish  Banks  . 

+  1 

— 

-  6 

+  22 

-  13 

-  3 

_ 

-  2 

Overseas  official  holderstcl  ... 
Other  home  and  ovmeas 

-1-112 

-  14 

-  4 

-  40 

-  31 

+  61 

+  151 

-  64 

non-official  holders^^l 

-1-198 

-  36 

-  62 

+  177 

+  4 

-155 

-202 

+  15 

Total  . 

+470 

-319 

-  34 

+  106 

+  52 

-443 

+  143 

+  13 

Total  of  marketable  debt 

-  61 

+  2 

-  3 

+308 

+256 

-553 

-117 

-  14 

NoiMnarketable  debt  . 

+297 

+369 

+126 

+131 

+122 

-  64 

+  86 

+  42 

Total  Govenunent  debt  held  by 

: 

the  poblic  . 

+236 

+311 

+117 

+439 

+372 

-617 

-  31 

+  28 

B.  Indirect  holdings  of  Goyemmeat  debt  through  the  Discount  Ma^et^'^ 

(Increase  + /decrease  — ) 

£  millions  T 


Indirect  holdings  of  banking 
system; 

London  Clearing  Banks 

+  60 

+  11 

-  3 

+  13 

+  47 

-  46 

-  ^  1 

Scottish  Banks  . 

-  5 

+  13 

+  22 

-  9 

+  22 

-  22 

+  3 

+  19 

Bank  of  England,  Banking 
Department  . 

-  2 

+  8 

-  1 

-  7 

— 

— 

+  4 

Total  . 

+  53 

+  27 

+  3 

+  62 

-  68 

+  3 

+  19 

Other  indirect  holdings^/l 

+  54 

+  6 

-  36 

+  48 

-116 

-  19 

-  23 

Discount  Market  holdings  of 
marketable  Government  debt 

-  74 

+  33 

-  33 

+  110 

-184 

-  16 

-  4 

Of  which; 

Stocks . 

BUI 

+  44 

+  12 

+  44 

+  42 

-  54 

-  33 

+  44 

Treasury  Bilk  . 

IB 

-118 

+  21 

-  77 

+  68 

-130 

+  17 

-  48 

42 
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AND  OF  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES'"* 

C.  Total  holdings  of  Goyemment  debt,  direct  and  indirect,  and  of  Bank  of  England  notes 


TABLE  2 
{Continued) 


(Increase  + /decrease  — ) 

£  millions 


Year 

1959/60 

Quarter  ended"*) 

Year 

1960/61 

1960/61  1 

l%l/62 

(b) 

(b) 

June 

Sept 

Dec. 

March 

June 

Sept 

The  banking  system 

London  Clearing  Banks: 

Notes'sl  . 

+  3 

-1-  27 

-1-  34  ; 

-  5 

-1-  64 

-  66 

-f  14 

-1-  7 

Direct  holdings  . 

-384 

-445 

-106 

-  38 

— 

-301 

+  75 

-1-  76 

Indirect  holdings  . 

-1-  60 

+  11 

-  3 

-1-  13 

-1-  47 

-  46 

— 

-  4 

-321 

-407 

-  75 

-  30 

-fill 

-413 

-1-  89 

-1-  79 

Scottish  Banks: 

! 

1 

Notes'*)  . 

-1-  3 

+  8 

-1-  8 

-  2 

-f  5  ' 

-  3 

-1-  7 

-  6 

Direct  holdings  . 

-  30 

-  56 

-  27 

-1-  1 

-  14 

-  16 

-  1 

-  6 

Indirect  holdings  . 

-  5 

-1-  13 

-1-  22 

-  9 

-1-  22 

-  22 

+  3 

-1-  19 

-  32 

-  35 

+  3 

-  10 

-1-  13 

-  41 

-1-  9 

-1-  7 

Bank  of  England,  Banking 
Department: 

Direct  indebtedness  (netlf*)  ... 

-1-  18 

-1-160 

-1-  69 

-1-  64 

-  23 

-1-  50 

-1-  10 

-1-  52 

Indirect  holdings  . 

-  2 

— 

+  8 

-  1 

-  7 

— 

— 

-1-  4 

-1-  16 

-1-160 

-1-  77 

-1-  63 

-  30 

-1-  50 

4-  10 

-1-  56 

Total  banking  system 

-337 

-282 

-1-  5 

-1-  23 

-1-  94 

-404 

-1-108 

-1-142 

Other  holders'') 

Notes'*)  . 

Direct  holdings: 

+  88 

-1-  71 

-1-  48 

-1-  5 

-1-  69 

-  51 

-1-  57 

i  -  5 

Marketable  debt . 

-1-246 

-1-577 

-1-  97 

;  -f378 

-1-154 

-  52 

-175 

1  -  80 

Non-noarketable  debt")  ... 

-1-297 

-1-309 

-1-120 

-1-131 

-f  122 

:  -  64 

-1-  86 

1  +  42 

Indirect  holdings  . 

+  54 

VO 

00 

-1-  6 

;  -  36 

-1-  48 

-116 

-  19 

■  -  23 

Total  other  holders 

-f685 

-1-859 

-1-271 

;  -1-478 

-1-393 

-283 

-  51 

-  66 

Total  Financing . 

+34S 

-1-577 

-1-276 

-f561 

-b487 

-687 

-1-  57 

+  76 

M  For  definitions  see  Additional  Notes,  page  75. 

(H  The  quarters  and  years  are  those  between  the  London  Clearing  Banks’  make-up  dates;  see  Additional  Notes, 
page  75.  The  quarter  ended  December  1960  contained  twelve  weeks;  those  ended  June  1960,  March  1961 
and  September  1%1  contained  thirteen  weeks  and  those  ended  September  1960  and  June  1961  fourteen  weeks. 

M  Overseas  Central  Banks,  Currency  Boards,  Crown  Agents  for  Oversea  Governments  and  Administrations 
and  certain  other  ofiBcial  bodies. 

A  residual,  which  includes  the  holdings  of  banks  other  than  the  London  Clearing  Banks  and  Scottish  Banks, 
unidentified  overseas  holdings  and  any  error  resulting  from  differences  of  valuation,  or  from  differences  of 
timing  in  the  figures  for  some  of  the  overseas  official  holders  and,  before  March  1961,  for  the  Scottish  Banks. 

(•)  Changes  in  the  Discount  Market’s  holdings  of  marketable  Government  debt  are  treated  as  changes  in  the 
”  indirect  holdings  ”  of  those  from  wnom  the  Market  has  borrowed;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  76. 

<f)  Discount  Market’s  borrowings  from  lenders  outside  the  banking  sjntem,  net  of  changes  in  the  Market’s 
holdings  of  commercial  and  other  bills  and  other  assets  and  liabilities. 

(t)  Including  some  coin;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  76. 

W  Including  Banking  Department’s  holding  of  notes;  see  note  M  to  Table  I. 

(I)  Other  home  and  overseas  (official  and  non-official)  holders;  see  notes  M  and  (^K 

(i)  The  London  Clearing  Banks’  and  Scottish  Banks'  holdings  of  non-marketable  Government  debt  are  not 
reported  separately  and  are  included  under  “Other  holders”. 


TABLE  3 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND 


£  millions 


Issue  Department 

Banking  Department 

Notes 
in  i 
Circu-  1 
lation  [ 

Notes 

in 

Dept' 

Deposits 

Securities 

Notes 

and 

Coin 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Securities 

W 

Total 

1 

Public 
(W  1 

Special 
(e)  j 

Unkers 

Other 

Total 

Govern¬ 
ment  , 

Dis¬ 
counts  1 
and  ! 
Ad-  i 
Vances ' 

Other 

1951 

Dec. 

19th 

1,435-9 

14-4  i 

1,446-8 

394-1  i 

15-0 

289-6 

89-5 

396-1 

351-3 

21-1  1 

23-6 

16-1 

1952 

17th 

1,539-2  ! 

11-1  1 

1,546-8 

383-6  i 

35-0 

— 

275-4 

73-3 

389-1 

368-3 

7-4 

13-4 

12-6 

1953 

tf 

16th 

1,632-1  1 

43-2  1 

1,671-7 

366-6  1 

21-4 

— 

276-0 

69-2 

339-1 

316-2 

8-7 

14-1 

45-6 

1954 

15th 

1,744-0  i 

31-3 

1,771-2 

378-1  ! 

21-4 

289-5 

67-2 

362-4 

340-0 

7-5 

14-9 

33-7 

1955 

21st 

1,880-8 

19-6 

1,896-3 

314-4  1 

22-0 

— 

221-3 

71-0 

310-6 

282-4 

11-1 

17-2 

21-9 

1956 

19th 

1,997-0 

28-4 

2,021-2 

289-9 

12-9 

— 

200-5 

76-5 

277-6 

254-1 

6-6 

16-9 

30-3 

1957 

18th 

2,118-6 

31-8 

2,146-3 

291-7 

11-0 

_ 

200-2 

80-5 

275-7 

223-6 

29-1 

22-9 

34-2 

1958 

17th 

2,164-4 

36-0 

2,196-5 

296-6 

14-2 

— 

208-5 

73-9 

277-8 

240-2 

16-1 

21-4 

36-9 

1959 

Pt 

16th 

2,259-6 

15-8 

2,271-9 

295-7 

13-5 

— 

216-8 

65-4 

297-2 

255-7 

20-6 

20-9 

16-6 

1960 

„ 

14th 

2,353-2 

47-2 

2,397-9 

452-8 

15-9 

151-3 

220-3 

65-3 

422-8 

376-0 

27-7 

19-1 

48-1 

1960 

Apr. 

20th 

2,192-7 

57-7 

2,247-3 

322-1 

13-0 

_ 

243-4 

65-7 

281-4 

234-9 

27-8 

18-7 

58-5 

May 

18th 

2,176-3 

74-0 

2,247-2 

321-9 

10-2 

6-4 

241-2 

64-1 

265-0 

217-2 

29-2 

18-6 

74-8 

Jime 

15th 

2,216-6 

33-7 

2,247-5 

415-9 

11-9 

73-7 

264-5 

65-9 

399-3 

355-0 

25-6 

18-7 

34-7 

July 

20th 

2,299-6 

50-7 

2,347-5 

422-2 

11-4 

111-5 

232-1 

67-2 

388-9 

330-9 

39-3 

18-7 

51-6 

Aug. 

17th 

2,257-8 

42-6 

237-5 

462-9 

16-7 

150-5 

230-2 

65-5 

437-9 

379-3 

39-6 

19-0 

43-4 

Sept. 

21st 

2,215-4 

34-9 

237-8 

480-8 

13-4 

149-8 

253-1 

64-4 

463-4 

430-6 

13-5 

19-4 

35-9 

Oct 

19th 

2,213-5 

36-9 

237-8 

487-4 

11-6 

149-4 

260-3 

66-1 

467-5 

427-1 

21-5 

18-9 

37-7 

Nov. 

16th 

2,228-9 

21-4 

237-8 

477-7 

9-7 

150-3 

252-2 

65-5 

473-4 

415-7 

38-7 

19-0 

22-2 

Dec. 

14th 

2,353-2 

;  47-2 

1  2,397-9 

452-8 

15-9 

151-3 

220-3 

65-3 

422-8 

376-0 

27-7 

19-1 

48-1 

1961 

Jan. 

18th 

2,216-0 

34-4 

!  2,248-0 

484-3 

1  16-1 

155-9 

248-3 

64-1 

467-4 

412-2 

36-1 

19-1 

35-1 

Feb. 

15th 

2,205-3 

1  45-0 

i  2,248-2 

512-5 

i  13-5 

155-1 

276-3 

67-6 

484-9 

430-1 

35-7 

19-1 

46-0 

Mar. 

15th 

2,233-2 

17-2 

2,248-3 

500-8 

1  11-9 

151-2 

271-7 

66-0 

501-2 

463-6 

17-7 

20-0 

18-1 

Apr. 

19th 

2,270-6 

!  54-7 

2,323-2 

473-9 

!  13-8 

150-1 

242-8 

67-2 

436-1 

376-0 

41-8 

18-3 

55-6 

May 

17th 

2,290-6 

,  34-8 

1  2,323-5 

502-2 

1  10-2 

152-9 

254-1 

85-1 

484-3 

408-5 

57-6 

18-2 

35-8 

June 

21st 

2,311-4 

14-0 

!  2,323-5 

5104) 

S  12-6 

153-7 

266-3 

77-4 

513-3 

436-8 

58-6 

17-9 

14-8 

July 

19th 

2,364-9 

:  60-5 

2,423-7 

502-0 

15-7 

155-2 

!  254-7 

76-4 

458-9 

405-8 

35-0 

18-0 

61-4 

Aug. 

16th 

2,374-3 

26-0 

1  2,398-7 

520-5 

12-6 

195-0 

1  244-3 

i  68-6 

512-1 

418-7 

75-2 

18-3 

26-8 

Sept. 

20th 

2,306-7 

;  18-7 

!  2,324-0 

567-1 

13-7 

232-9 

251-4 

1  69-2 

1 

566-2 

515-9 

30-8 

19-5 

19-5 

Oct 

18th 

2,305-4 

20-0 

2,324-0 

579-9 

12-2 

230-3 

263-2 

741 

576-8 

469-1 

88-3 

19-4 

20-8 

Nov. 

15th 

2,316-9 

1  58-4 

1 

i  2,374-0 

j 

568-7 

11-5 

232-7 

252-6 

71-9 

527-3 

449-4 

58-6 

19-3 

59-3 

M  Including  Government  Debt  11-0.  Issue  Department  assets  not  included  in  this  table  (other  securities,  coin 
other  than  gold  coin,  and  gold  coin  and  bullion)  were  all  small  in  the  periods  shown. 

(b)  Including  H.M.  Treasury  Special  Account,  until  its  closure  at  the  end  of  March  1959. 

M  Deposits  called  from  the  London  Clearing  Banks  and  Scottish  Banks,  not  at  their  free  disposal. 


TABLE  4 


CURRENCY  CIRCULATIONf-^ 


£  millions 


Notes  and  Coin  Outstanding 

Held  by  Banks 

Average 

Estimated 

Circulation 

Notes 

'Northern 

Irish 

Banks 

London 

Clearing 

Banks 

(b) 

1951  Dec.  ... 

Total  ' 

Bank  of 
England 

Scottish 

Banks 

'lorthem 

Irish 

Banks 

Estimated 

Coin 

(e> 

Total 

Bank  of 
England 
(c) 

Scottish 

Banks 

with  the 

Public 

1,676 

1,438 

77 

9 

152 

325 

21 

80 

9  I 

215 

1,351 

1952  . 

1,796 

U50 

86 

9 

151 

354 

30 

91 

9 

225 

1,442 

1953  „ 

1,914 

1,655 

92 

8 

158 

389 

46 

97 

8 

237 

1,525 

1954  „ 

2,023 

1,755 

98 

8 

161 

404 

32 

103 

9 

260 

1,619 

1955  . 

2,168 

1,888 

105 

8 

166 

436 

23 

111 

9 

293 

1,732 

1956  . 

2,311 

2,013 

114 

10 

173 

472 

38 

120 

10 

305 

1,839 

1957  „ 

2,423 

2,113 

120 

10 

180 

492 

25 

126 

10 

330 

1,931 

1958  „ 

2,483 

2,170 

121 

9 

182 

514 

37 

127 

10 

339 

i;969 

1959  . 

2,593 

2,275 

124 

9 

185 

530 

46 

131 

10 

343 

2,063 

1960  . 

2,716 

2,388 

128 

9 

191 

567 

37 

135 

10 

385 

2,149 

1960  April  ... 

2,559 

2,238 

125 

9 

187 

506 

55 

131 

10 

310 

2,053 

May 

2,572 

2,250 

127 

9 

186 

524 

71 

132 

9 

311 

2,048 

June 

2,573 

2,250 

127 

9 

187 

498 

38 

133 

10 

318 

2,075 

July  ... 

2,651 

2,325 

130 

9 

187 

534 

43 

138 

10 

343 

2,117 

Aug. 

2,630 

2,310 

124 

9 

187 

524 

42 

131 

9 

342 

2,106 

Sept 

2,571 

2,250 

125 

8 

187 

493 

28 

131 

9 

325 

2,078 

Oct. 

2,572 

2,250 

125 

8 

188 

499 

36 

131 

9 

323 

2,073 

Nov. 

2,595 

2.270 

126 

9 

190 

507 

38 

132 

9 

327 

2,088 

Dec. 

2,716 

2,388 

128 

9 

191 

567 

37 

135 

10 

385 

2,149 

1961  Jan. 

2,611 

!  2,288 

123 

8 

192 

546 

43 

130 

10 

363 

2,065 

Feb. 

2,576 

2,250 

124 

1  8 

193 

501 

49 

130 

9 

313 

2,075 

Mar. 

2,600 

2,270 

126 

9 

194 

489 

34 

1 

10 

313 

2,111 

April  ... 

2,652 

2,319 

129 

9 

195 

527 

43 

1  136 

10 

339 

2,125 

May 

2,661 

2,325 

131 

9 

196 

514 

37 

1  137 

10 

330 

2,147 

June 

2,674 

2,338 

130 

9 

197 

514 

28 

1  138 

10 

338 

2,160 

July  ... 

2,740 

2,400 

133 

i  9 

!  198 

545 

38 

i  142 

10 

!  354 

2,195 

Aug. 

2,747 

2,410 

129 

9 

1  199 

543 

37 

I  138 

10 

358 

2,204 

Sept 

2,673 

2,338 

127 

8 

200 

513 

25 

134 

9 

344 

2,160 

Oct. 

2,662 

2,325 

127 

i  8 

201 

506 

21 

i  134 

9 

342 

2,156 

Nov. 

2,702 

!  2,365 

127 

8 

201 

536 

46 

1  134 

i 

9 

347 

2,166 

M  Figures  for  latest  months  are  provisional. 

W  Figures  for  Bank  of  England  and  London  Clearing  Banks  relate  to  the  average  of  Wednesdays  each  month; 
those  for  Scottish  Banks  and  Northern  Irish  Banks  relate  to  the  average  of  Saturdays  in  periods  of  four 
consecutive  weeks,  as  published  in  the  London  Gazette  and  the  Belfast  Gazette  respectively,  with  as  close  a 
correspondence  as  possible  to  the  calendar  month. 

(e>  Excluding  coin  in  the  Bank  of  England,  Issue  Department 
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TABLE  5 


DISCOUNT  MARKET-^ 


£  millions 


Assets 

Borrowed  Funds^b) 

Total 

British 

Govern¬ 

ment 

and 

Govern¬ 

ment 

guaran¬ 

teed 

Securities 

<e) 

Treasury 

BiUs 

Com¬ 

mercial 

and 

other 

bills 

(d) 

Other 

assets 

Total 

Bank  of 

England,  London 
Banking  Clearing 
Depart-  Banks 
ment 

Scottish 

Banks 

Overseas 

and 

foreign 

ban^ 

W 

Other 

sources 

1951  December  31st 

1,031 

314 

624 

63 

31 

992 

5  555 

69 

247 

116 

1952 

1,067 

291 

702 

42 

32 

1,028 

5  495 

77 

340 

111 

1953 

1,085 

383 

606 

49 

47 

1,048 

—  459 

80 

395 

114 

1954 

1,090 

373 

618 

47 

1  53 

1,051 

50  452 

74 

345 

131 

1955 

1,068 

307 

652 

45 

63 

1.014 

58  459 

80 

257 

160 

1956 

954 

294 

523 

85 

53 

909 

34  454 

78 

212 

132 

1957  „ 

956 

223 

585 

84 

64 

903 

11  474 

75 

201 

142 

1958 

1,053 

321 

594 

70 

68 

1,007 

8  519 

85 

263 

131 

1959 

1,130 

322 

635 

118 

56 

1,077 

28  544 

87 

256 

162 

1960 

1,197 

440 

574 

117 

67 

1,139 

34  631 

90 

244 

140 

1959  March  18th  ... 

841 

341 

351 

89 

60 

789 

2  433 

48 

184 

122 

June  17th 

830 

351 

341 

101 

36 

776 

1  423 

64 

171 

117 

September  16th 

909 

349 

396 

124 

40 

852 

—  421 

75 

211 

145 

Dumber  16tb 

993 

317 

526 

114 

36 

936 

8  493 

66 

235 

134 

1960  March  16th  ... 

959 

353 

446 

127 

34 

899 

—  493 

43 

214 

149 

June  15th  ... 

990 

365 

467 

125 

33 

929 

8  490 

65 

222 

143 

September  21st 

954 

409 

390 

116 

39 

897 

7  503 

56 

200 

132 

Dumber  14th 

1,054 

451 

458 

108 

36 

997 

—  ,  550 

78 

229 

140 

1961  March  15th  ... 

913 

397 

328 

151 

37 

856 

—  !  504 

56 

183 

112 

June  21st 

947 

364 

345 

202 

36 

886 

—  504 

59 

199 

124 

September  20th 

937 

408 

297 

194 

38 

880 

4  500 

78 

178 

121 

M  The  figures  are  aggregates  for  the  members  of  the  London  Discount  Market  Association,  and  for  19S1  to 
19SS  are  partly  estimated;  those  for  Assets  in  these  years  are  mainly  at  the  31st  December,  but  partly  at  other 
dates  in  December. 

(>>)  Excluding  capital  and  reserves. 

M  At  nominal  value. 

W  Including  local  authority  bills. 

M  Those  banks  whose  main  business  is  conducted  outside  the  British  Isles.  Figures  after  1958  differ  slightly  in 
coverage  from  those  for  earlier  years;  this  difference  is  also  reflected  in  the  figures  for  **  Other  sources 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  ADVANCES  TC 

TABLE  6 

THE  DISCOUNT  MARKET 

1 

Number  of  days 
on  which  market 
advances  were 
made 

Number  of  days 
on  which  market 
advances  were 
outstanding 

i 

1960 

17th  December  1959 — 20th  January . 

9 

31 

1 

21st  January — 17th  February . 

4 

23 

18  th  February — 16th  March . 

4 

24 

\ 

17th  March — ^20th  April  . 

1 

7 

1 

2l8t  April — 18th  May . 

6 

17 

1 

1 

19th  May — 15th  June . 

8 

28 

i 

16th  June — 20th  July . 

4 

27 

21st  July — 17th  Augiist  . 

— 

— 

18th  August — 21st  September . 

3 

12 

22nd  September — 19th  October  . 

2 

14 

20th  October — 16th  November  . 

22 

17th  November — 14th  December  ... 

* 

20 

1961 

15th  December  1960 — 18th  January . 

7 

27 

19th  January — 15th  February . 

8 

28 

16th  February — 15th  March . 

1 

12 

16th  March— 19th  April  . 

i  — 

— 

‘  20th  April— 17th  May . 

6 

1 

22 

18th  May — ^21  st  June . 

! 

6 

22nd  June — 19th  July . 

1 

8 

20th  July — 16th  August  . 

4 

i 

17th  August — 20th  September  . 

8 

1 

21st  September — 18th  October  . 

6 

20 

19th  October — 15th  November  . 

12 

28 

j 

47 

1 

LONDON 


£  mllions 


Gross  Deposits 

Net 

Deposits 

(m) 

Total  Liquid 
Assets 

Coin,  Notes  and  Balances 
with  Bank  of  EnglancKd 

Money  at  Call  1 
ind  Short  NuUcd 

Total 

Current  Deposit 
Accounts  Accounts 

Other 

Accounts 

Total 

of  which 
Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 
M 

Toul 

of 

which 

to 

Money 

Market 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

6.333  1 

4,221  1,839 

273 

5,672 

2,100 

332 

531 

8-4 

310 

598  ; 

1952  „ 

6,460 

4.169  1  2,016 

275 

5.781 

2,327 

360 

550 

85 

302 

529  1 

1953  „ 

M 

6,694 

4,247  2.105 

342 

5,913 

2,460 

367 

542 

81 

317 

501 

•  • 

1954  „ 

6,941 

4.403  2.144 

394 

6,027 

2,382 

343 

571 

82 

351 

498 

.  . 

1955  „ 

6,612 

4.251  2.000 

361 

5,776 

2,471 

374 

565 

85 

306 

506 

1956  „ 

n 

6,656 

4,187  2,054 

416 

5,793 

2,492 

374 

571 

8-6 

263 

505 

•  • 

1957  „ 

99 

6,929 

4,107  2,377 

445 

5,945  ■ 

2,664 

38-4 

601 

8-7 

221 

525 

.  . 

1958  „ 

99 

7,199 

4^27  2.486 

486 

6,131 

2,493 

346 

586 

81 

213 

587 

521 

1959  „ 

99 

7,667 

7,146 

520 

6,475 

2,628 

343 

635 

8-3 

.  . 

614 

.  . 

1960  „ 

99 

7,831 

7,156 

675 

6,446 

2,551 

326 

658 

8-4 

.  . 

710 

.  . 

1960  Apr. 

20th 

7.211 

4,255  2.455 

502 

6.129 

2^62 

314 

573 

79 

242 

541 

468 

May 

I8th 

7.099 

4,147  2,457 

495 

6,130 

2^44 

316 

561 

79 

240 

563 

498 

June 

15th 

7,167 

4.203  2,470 

494 

6,176 

2^53 

314 

602 

84 

263 

548 

488 

June 

30th 

7,448 

6.869 

578 

6,213 

2^92 

308 

605 

81 

•  . 

569 

•  • 

July 

20th 

7.248 

4,200  2,531 

517 

6.262 

2,259 

312 

597 

82 

231 

559 

484 

Aug. 

17th 

7^21 

4,184  2,526 

511 

6,249 

2,266 

314 

585 

81 

228 

547 

472 

Sept. 

21st 

7,208 

4,146  2,566 

496 

6,277 

2,276 

316 

585 

81 

251 

577 

498 

Oct. 

19th 

7.265 

4,172  2,593 

500 

6.305 

2,287 

315 

596 

8-2 

258 

550 

461 

Nov. 

16th 

7.299 

4,157  2,573 

568 

6,230 

2,288 

313 

593 

81 

249 

566 

484 

Dec. 

14th 

7,523 

4.296  2,588 

639 

6,262 

2,399 

319 

615 

82 

217 

623 

549 

Dec. 

31st 

7,831 

7,156 

i  675 

6.446 

2,551 

326 

658 

84 

.  . 

710 

.  . 

1961  Jan. 

lSth<h) 

7,424 

i  4,222  2,626 

576 

6,376 

2.456 

331 

600 

81 

:  245 

575 

497 

Feb. 

15th 

7.245 

!  4,084  2,600 

561 

6,207 

2,252 

311 

598 

83 

,  274 

559 

'  476 

Mar. 

15th 

7,189 

i  4,069  2,566 

554 

6.144 

2,187 

30-4 

602 

8-4 

270 

583 

504 

Apr. 

19th 

7,332 

4,159  2,604 

i  569 

6,289 

2.349 

320 

591 

81 

240 

612 

525 

May 

17th 

7,350 

!  4.196  2.576 

'  578 

6.261 

2,314 

i  315 

593 

81 

251 

580 

!  485 

June 

21st 

7,441 

!  4,234  2,615 

j  592 

6.360 

2,394 

:  32-2 

610 

1  82 

264 

590 

1  504 

June 

30th 

7,709 

7,035 

675 

6,328 

2,402 

312 

620 

8-0 

1 

628 

July 

19th 

7,523 

i  4,282  1  2,624 

617 

6,421 

2,472 

1  32-9 

620 

82 

251 

580 

1  501 

Aug. 

16th 

7,437 

1  4,169  1  2,652 

616 

6,331 

2,450 

\  32  9 

617 

8-3 

241 

579 

;  494 

Sept. 

20th 

7,359 

4,095  !  2,663 

601 

6,316 

2,522 

34-3 

602 

82 

249 

585 

'  500 

Oct. 

18thW 

7,436 

4.124  2,698 

614 

6,353 

2,601 

!  35  0 

616 

,  8  3 

261 

639 

i  505 

Nov. 

I5th 

7,451 

4,091  2,718 

642 

6,308 

2,585 

1  347 

605 

;  81 

1  250 

686 

i  539 

M  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  less  (i)  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection  on,  other  banks 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland;  and  (ii)  Items  in  transit  between  offices  of  the  same  bank. 
Coin,  Notes  and  Balances  with  Bank  of  England  (excluding  Special  Deposits),  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice 
and  Bills  Discounted.  Excludes  in  1951  Treasury  Deposit  Receipts  (see  note  (if).  See  also  Additional 
Notes,  page  76. 

<e)  Before  January  1961  the  total  included  Lloyds  Bank’s  balances  with  Eastern  reserve  banks  (see  also  note  (*1), 
which  before  1958  were  included  in  Balances  with  Bank  of  England. 

(^>  From  February  1961  includes  re-financeable  export  credits  due  for  repayment  within  eighteen  months, 
transferred  from  Advances  to  Customers  and  Other  Accounts. 


TABLE  7 


CLEARING  BANKS 


Percentages  of  Gross  Deposits  in  italics 


Bills  Discounted^^l 

Investments 

Advances  to  Cmtomers  and  j 
Other  Accounts^*)  1 

Other  BillsT*'^ 

Special 

Deposits 

with 

Bank 

of 

England 

British  { 
Govern- ; 

Advan- 

Total 

Trea- 

'b's:;  ^ 

U.K. 
Com-  , 
mercial  i 
Bills  : 

Other 

Total 

and 

Govern¬ 
ment 
guaran-  i 
teed 

Securities 

Other 

Invest¬ 

ments 

Total 

Nation¬ 

alised 

Indust¬ 

ries 

W 

Other 

W 

972 

791 

181 

_ 

2.067f»)  1 

32-6 

lS90(t) 

77 

1.860 

29-4 

89 

1,771 

1951 

Dec. 

31st 

U49 

1,182 

66 

_ 

2.148 

333 

2,076 

72 

1,665 

25-8 

107 

1,558 

1952 

1,417 

1,338 

79 

— 

2275 

340 

2,194 

81 

1,611 

241 

60 

U51 

1953 

» 

1,313 

1,199 

114 

— 

2,353 

339 

2^61 

92 

1,783 

257 

122 

1.661 

1954 

1,400 

U71 

129 

— 

2.016 

305 

1,928 

88 

1.747 

26-4 

32 

1,715 

1955 

1,416 

1,275 

140 

— 

1,980 

29-8 

1,893 

88 

1,832 

275 

109 

1,723 

1956 

» 

1,538 

1,403 

135 

— 

2,049 

29-6 

1,962 

87 

1,777 

257 

79 

1,698 

1957 

„ 

M 

1,320 

1,185 

119  1  16 

— 

2,102 

292 

1,994 

108 

2,126 

29-5 

80 

2,046 

1958 

X 

X 

1,380 

1,215 

165 

— 

1,710 

223 

.  . 

2,818 

36-8 

78 

2,740 

1959 

K 

» 

1,183 

1,017 

166 

144 

1,271 

162 

.. 

3,320 

42-4 

87* 

3,233* 

1960 

» 

X 

1.148 

1,004 

125 

20 

— 

1,439 

200 

1,309 

130 

3,094 

42-9 

78 

3.016 

1960 

Apr. 

20th 

1,121 

981 

120 

20 

6 

1,405 

19-8 

U75 

130 

3.133 

441 

76 

3.058 

May 

18th 

1,103 

958 

125 

20 

70 

1,376 

19-2 

1,245 

131 

3,134 

43-7 

64 

3,070 

June 

15th 

1,117 

979 

138 

70 

1,349 

181 

3,242 

435 

82 

3,161 

June 

30th 

1,103 

965 

118 

20 

105 

1,340 

185 

UlO 

131 

3.236 

447 

74 

3,162 

July 

20th 

1,134 

1.001 

113 

21 

143 

1,317 

182 

1,185 

132 

3,195 

442 

69 

3,127 

Aug. 

17th 

1,114 

982 

112 

20 

142 

1,312 

18-2 

1,183 

129 

3,203 

444 

69 

3,134 

Sept 

21st 

1.141 

1.016 

106 

19 

142 

1,304 

180 

1,175 

130 

3.231 

44-5 

73 

3,159 

Oct 

19th 

1.129 

990 

119 

21 

143 

1,289 

17-7 

1,160 

130 

3,238 

44-4 

84 

3,154 

Nov. 

16th 

1.161 

1,006 

133 

22 

143 

1,288 

171 

1,159 

129 

3^29 

429 

70 

3.159 

Dec. 

14th 

1,183 

1,017 

166 

144 

1,271 

162 

3,320 

424 

87* 

3,233* 

Dec. 

31st 

1,280 

1,115 

146 

19 

148 

1,256 

169 

1,142 

114 

3,260 

439 

64 

3,197 

1961 

Jan. 

18thW 

1.095 

898 

153 

44 

147 

1,238 

171 

1,124 

114 

3,303 

456 

72 

3,232 

Feb. 

15th 

1,003 

790 

165 

48 

143 

1,187 

165 

113 

3,354 

466 

62 

3^92 

Mar. 

15th 

1.147 

918 

181 

48 

142 

1,114 

152 

3,423 

467 

64 

3,359 

Apr. 

19th 

1,141 

912 

181 

48 

145 

994 

'  112 

3.446 

469 

62 

3.384 

May 

17th 

1,194 

967 

1  177 

50 

145 

146 

972 

112 

3,497 

47-0 

61 

3,436 

June 

21st 

1,154 

936 

218 

145 

136 

.  . 

1  •  • 

3,579 

464 

75 

3,504 

June 

30th 

1.272 

1.017 

196 

59 

147 

1  139 

936 

113 

3,550 

47-2 

71 

3,478 

July 

19th 

1,254 

974 

1  212 

68 

185 

141 

934 

1  113 

3,446 

46-3 

75 

3,371 

Aug. 

16th 

1,334 

1,079 

189 

67 

221 

'  143 

936 

112 

3,318 

451 

62 

3,256 

Sept. 

20th 

1.346 

1,106 

176 

64 

218 

1,098 

14-8 

986 

i  112 

3,249 

437 

63 

3,186 

Oct 

18thn) 

1,294 

1,045 

189 

I  61 

221 

1,113 

149 

i 

3,230 

434 

72 

3,158 

Nov. 

15th 

<•)  Excluding  items  in  transit  and,  from  February  1961,  re-financeable  export  credits  (see  note  (^f). 
t/)  Figures  supplied  by  H.M.  Treasury.  Nationalised  industries  are  defined  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  Table  1, 
page  75. 

Including  Treasury  Deposit  Receipts  amounting  to  102  (7'6%  of  Gross  Deposits). 

(^)  Before  January  1961  figures  included  business  of  Lloyds  Bank’s  Eastern  branches. 

(0  In  October  1961  certain  assets  were  reclassified,  and  approximately  40  was  transferred  from  Advances  to 
Chistomers  and  Other  Accounts  to  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice. 

*  Revised. 
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TABLE  8 


SCOTTISH 


£  millions 


Notes 

Gross  Deposits 

Coin,  Notes  and 
Balances  with 
Bank  of  England 
W 

Bal¬ 

ances 

with 

Other 

Banks 

(1) 

Money 

atC^ 

and 

Short 

Notice 

Out¬ 

stand¬ 

ing 

(b) 

Total 

Current 

Account, 

Deposit 

Accoufits 

Other 

Accounts 

Net 

Deposits 

(e) 

Total  Liquid 
Assets 
(d) 

Total 

of  which 
Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

1951 

M 

Dec. 

77-3 

754-4 

363-5 

318-3 

72-6 

87-7 

1-6 

86-3 

63-3 

1952 

85-6 

756-0  ; 

375-7 

317-9 

62-4 

97-1 

2-2 

80-6 

81-3 

1953 

n 

... 

92-3 

775-7 

3814 

325-0  i 

69-3 

103-6 

1-9 

84-0 

75-7 

1954 

97-7 

837-0 

406-1 

343-9 

87-0 

110-9 

1-6 

98-6 

82-2 

1955 

•  •• 

1048 

776-4 

368-4  1 

325-1 

82-9 

119-2  : 

2-1 

104-2 

74-3 

1956 

if 

... 

112-8 

762-3 

350-9  1 

332-6 

78-8 

.  . 

129-5 

1-5 

103-3 

69-7 

1957 

118-5 

782-6 

341-7 

354-2 

86-7 

134-6 

1-7 

105-9 

80-2 

1958 

119-7 

791-3 

323-3 

380-9 

87-1 

135-1 

1-9 

104-0 

78-1 

1959 

... 

122-4 

831-2 

375-0 

383-0 

73-2 

137-1 

1-4 

104-0 

89-9 

1960 

»» 

21st 

125-3 

809-0 

351-7 

376-3 

81-0 

671-9 

32-0 

146-2 

1-4 

44-9 

81-7 

1960  April 

122-7 

776-8 

339-3 

370-6 

66-9 

143-6 

1-4 

83-1 

59-4 

May 

123-6 

785-2 

345-4 

367-8 

72-0 

142-7 

11 

94-8 

51-8 

June 

124-6 

791-7 

346-3 

372-0 

73-4 

142-8 

1-3 

91-5 

68-6 

July 

•  •• 

128-4 

779-4 

340-4 

367-0 

72-0 

148-4 

1-2 

89-9 

55-5 

Aug. 

•  •• 

121-9 

770-9 

336-3 

366-1 

68-5 

141-9 

1-2 

84-2 

54-6 

Sept. 

121-4 

775-5 

332-2 

373-0 

70-3 

•  • 

141-3 

1-1 

81-1 

61-2 

Oct. 

19th 

121-2 

786-9 

339-8 

373-1 

74-0 

660-5 

286-4 

315 

142-3 

1-7 

40-0 

58-5 

Nov. 

16th 

122-8 

807-2 

355-9 

373-6 

77-7 

672-6 

295-6 

31-8 

142-6 

1-5 

47-9 

61-8 

Dec. 

21st 

125-3 

809-0 

351-7 

376-3 

'  81-0 

671-9 

146-2 

i 

44-9 

81-7 

1961 

Jan. 

18th 

119-2 

801-8 

1  353-0 

372-4 

!  76-3 

662-4 

285-9 

310 

139-6 

\  1-5 

50-0 

66-9  1 

Feb. 

15th 

120-8 

792-7 

335-8 

376-1 

^  80-8 

655-6 

285-3 

312 

142-3 

54-2 

55-9  1 

Mar. 

15th 

123-3 

781-8 

336-1 

375-4 

70-3 

654-0 

273-1 

143-4 

1  1-4 

46-1 

59-4 

Apr. 

19th 

124-5 

788-5 

343-4 

373-8 

71-4 

661-7 

269-3 

29-5 

147-0 

!  1-5 

39-4 

67-5  1 

May 

17th 

126-6 

830-9 

,  359-0 

381-3 

;  90-6 

667-3 

314 

149-9 

i  1-8 

52-9 

77-9 

June 

21st 

125-9 

814-0 

'  357-6 

377-4 

79-0 

676-1 

293-8 

313 

150-5 

1-6 

55-9 

62-4 

July 

19th 

131-6 

800-0 

348-0 

i  370-9 

81-2 

662-8 

269-4 

i  289 

151-8 

2-0 

38-8 

53-9 

Aug. 

16th 

123-8 

800-3 

348-7 

!  374-9 

;  76-8 

670-3 

266-8 

28-9 

1469 

1-6 

48-4 

52-7 

Sept. 

20th 

123-0 

803-6 

346-1 

381-9 

75-6 

675-7 

286-5 

145-0 

:  1-6 

35-7 

81-2 

Oct. 

18th 

123-0 

810-6 

327-1 

387-3 

96-1 

658-3 

311-6 

\  33  4 

145-6 

1-8 

38-4 

77-9 

Nov. 

15th 

125-0 

829-0 

341-8 

!  382-2 

1 

105-1 

660-8 

319-7 

33-5 

145-0 

1-5 

1 

53-0 

73-3 

(<*)  Before  October  1960  the  Bgures  generally  relate  to  dates,  varying  from  bank  to  bank,  between  the  middle 
and  end  of  each  month;  thereafter  the  figures  are  all  at  the  common  dates  shown. 

(i>)  Of  which  the  **  authorised  ”  circulation  was  2-7  at  all  dates  shown,  the  remainder  being  covered  by  Bank  of 
England  notes  and  coin. 

i‘)  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  less  items  in  transit  between  oflBces  of  the  same  bank  (included  in  Balances 
with  Other  Banks  before  October  1960). 

W  Coin,  Notes  and  Balances  with  Bank  of  England  (excluding  Special  Deposits),  Balances  with  Other  Banks, 
Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice  and  Bills  Discounted. 

(•)  The  total  includes  cover  for  Scottish  bank  notes  in  excess  of  the  **  authorised  ”  circulation,  and  also  banks’ 
holdings  of  each  other’s  notes. 

(0  Balances  with,  and  cheoues  in  course  of  collection  on,  other  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  (and,  prior  to 
October  1961,  the  Republic  of  Ireland);  includes  items  in  transit  before  October  1960. 


TABLE  8 


BANKS 


Percentages  of  the  total  of  Gross  Deposits  plus  Notes  Outstanding  in  italics 


Bills  Discounted(t) 

Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts^)^ 

Special 

British 

Deposits 

Govern- 

with 

ment  and 

Other 

Invest- 

Advances 

Total  ; 

Treasury 

Bills 

Other 

BiUs 

Bank 

of 

Total 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Total 

to 

Nationalised 

Other 

0) 

1 

<s) 

England 

guaran- , 

ments 

(1) 

Industries 

1 

teed 

(k> 

1 

Securities! 
(h>  1 

140 

7-5 

6-5 

384-2t"»>| 

462 

3T3-5(m)\ 

10-7 

221-7 

267 

17-9 

203-8 

(•) 

1951  Dec. 

271 

24-3 

2-8 

— 

382-2  ; 

45-4 

369-7  ! 

12-5 

200-7 

238 

12-2 

188-5 

1952  „ 

23-3 

21-4 

i-9 

— 

416-6 

480 

403-7 

12-9 

191-8 

221 

3-5  i 

188-3 

1953  „ 

21-4 

15-9 

5-5 

_ 

430-5  1 

461 

419-0  ' 

11-5 

217-8  i 

233 

11-2  ! 

206-6 

1954  „ 

28-9 

22-3 

6-6 

— 

378-1  ' 

42-9 

364-9  i 

13-2 

200-4  ! 

227 

5-6 

194-8 

1955  „ 

32-3 

24-8 

7-5 

— 

359-4 

411 

345-2  1 

14-2 

204-8 

234 

9*7 

195-1 

1956  „ 

44-5 

37-6 

6-9 

_ 

351-7  1 

390 

339-3 

12-4 

206-9 

234) 

3-7 

203-2 

1957  „ 

31-4 

25-7 

5-7 

— 

349-1 

383 

335-6 

13-5 

235-6 

25-9 

5-2 

230-4 

1958  „ 

29-5 

23-2 

6-3 

— 

313-5  j 

329 

289-0 

24-5 

3116  ! 

327 

10-5 

301-1 

1959  „ 

26-2 

20-1 

61 

7-9 

265-8  i 

284 

240-1 

25-7 

342-7  ! 

367 

9-8 

332-9 

1960  „ 

21st 

18-4 

11-0 

7-4 

2%-8 

330 

335-3  ! 

37-3 

9-4 

325-9 

1960  April 

19-7 

12-6 

71 

0-6 

294-4 

324 

341-8 

376 

8-6 

333-2 

May 

17-7 

10-9 

68 

2-8 

287-3 

314 

262-1 

25-2 

342-5 

374 

8-9 

333-6 

June 

20-7 

12-7 

80 

5-5 

285-5 

314 

338-7 

37-3 

10-0 

328-7 

July 

20-9 

13-8 

71 

7-3 

285-7 

320 

335-7 

37-6 

9-9 

325-8 

Aug. 

39-4 

32-7 

6-7 

7-8 

267-2 

298 

241-4 

25-8 

336-5 

37-5 

9-7 

326-8 

Sept. 

45-6 

40-3 

5-3 

7-7 

265-7 

29-3 

240-0 

25-7 

333-3 

367 

9-4 

323-9 

Oct. 

19tb 

43-3 

37-3 

60 

7-7 

265-9 

28-6 

240-2 

25-7 

341-4 

367 

11-0 

330-4 

Nov. 

16th 

26-2 

201 

61 

7-9 

265-8 

28-4 

;  240*1 

25-7 

342-7 

367 

9-8 

332-9 

Dec. 

21st 

29-3 

22-3 

71 

8-0 

262-6 

28-5 

237-0 

25-7 

338-9 

36-8 

8-5 

330-4 

1961  Jan. 

18th 

32-8 

25-6 

7-2 

7-9 

259-2 

28-4 

'  233-6 

25-7 

344-1 

37-7 

9-2 

i  334-9 

Feb. 

15th 

24-3 

17-2 

71 

7-9 

252-7 

279 

i  227-0 

25-7 

352-1 

38-9 

7-9 

i  344-2 

Mar. 

15th 

15-3 

7-8 

7-5 

7-9 

251-6 

276 

i  226-0 

'  25-6 

366-5 

40-1 

1  9-3 

1  357-2 

Apr. 

19th 

19-8 

11-3 

8-4 

7-9 

251-2 

262 

1  226-1 

1  25-1 

362-9 

37-9 

'  354-2 

May 

17th 

25-0 

16-6 

8-4 

8-3 

250-7 

267 

1  225-9 

i  24-8 

365-9 

38-9 

'  9-6 

!  356-3 

June 

21st 

25-0 

16-7 

8-3 

81 

250-6 

26-9 

'  225-7 

!  24-8 

385-0 

41-3 

9-9 

*  375-1 

July 

19th 

18-9 

11-5 

7-4 

9-9 

250-1 

271 

S  225-2 

;  24-8 

381-6 

41-3 

10-4 

371-2 

Aug. 

16th 

24-6 

15-5 

91 

120 

246-9 

267 

,  222-3 

24-6 

366-7 

39-6 

9-1 

i  357-6 

Sept. 

20th 

49-7 

39-9 

9-8 

120 

239-1 

256 

;  212-5 

1  26-5 

352-6 

37-8 

1  9-3 

i  343-3 

Oct. 

18th 

48-5 

38-7 

9-8 

121 

240-2 

252 

i  214-0 

1  26-3 

356-9 

37-4 

10-2 

1  346-7 

Nov. 

15th 

(t)  From  April  1961  includes  re-financeable  export  credits  due  for  repayment  within  eighteen  months,  transferred 
from  Acfvances  and  Other  Accounts. 

(^)  At  the  31st  December,  19S1  to  19S8;  subsequently  at  the  same  dates  as  the  other  items  in  the  table  (see 
note 

(0  Figures  are  the  differences  between  Total  Investments  and  British  Government  and  Government  guaranteed 
Swurities;  because  of  timing  differences  between  these  two  series  (see  notes  M  and  <^f)  the  figures  for  Other 
Investments  before  I9S9  are  not  exact 
(i)  Excluding,  from  April  1961,  re-financeable  export  credits  (see  note  (s>). 

M  Fibres,  which  are  supplied  by  H.M.  Treasury,  relate  to  the  31st  December,  1951  to  I9S8,  and  thereafter  to  the 
third  Wednnday  in  the  month  (second  Wednesday  in  December  1960).  Nationalised  industries  are  defined 
in  the  Additional  Notes  to  Table  1,  page  75. 

W  Before  October  1960  and  in  December  1960  these  residual  figures  reflect  the  inconsistencies  of  date  between 
Total  Advances  and  Other  Accounts  (see  note  (“J)  and  Advances  to  Nationalised  Industries  (see  note 
("•)  Including  Treasury  Deposit  Receipts  amounting  to  6-0  (0*7%  of  Gross  Deposits  and  Notes  Outstanding). 
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TABLE  9 


NORTHERN  IRISH  BANKS'-^ 


£  millions 


Not^ 

Out- 

Deposits 

Doin,  Notes  and 
Balances  with 
Bank  of 
England 
<e) 

Balances 

with 

Other 

Banks. 

etc. 

U) 

Money 
at  Call 
and 
Short 
Notice 
(•) 

BUls 

Discounted 

Invest¬ 

ments 

W 

Advances 

and 

Other 

Accounts 

itand- 

ing 

lb) 

Total 

1 

Current 

Accounts 

Deposit  1 

Accounts! 

Other 

Accounts 

Total  1 

i 

of  which 
Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 
W 

1 

Total  I 

of  which 
Treasury 
Bills 

M 

1951  Dec.  ... 

9-2 

123-3 

63-8 

51-7  i 

7-8 

10-2  1 

3-8 

16-8 

2-4 

0-6  ! 

55-2 

52-4 

1952  „ 

8-6 

125-0 

69-1 

49-1  1 

6-8 

8-9 

1-8 

19-0 

5-7 

2-4  1 

1-9 

54-5 

47-0 

1953  „ 

8-0 

129-7 

70-3 

51-7 

7-7 

7-4 

M 

21-3 

3-7 

0-6  ' 

— 

63-5 

46-7 

1954  „ 

8-3 

137-0 

74-6 

54-4 

8-0 

7-8 

1-0 

20-2 

3-9 

0-6 

_ 

64-1 

52-4 

1955  „ 

8-4 

132-6 

73-9 

49-7 

9-0 

lOK) 

2-1 

12-4 

4-1 

0-6 

57-4 

57-8 

1956  „ 

10-2 

134-1 

77-2 

47-4 

9-5 

8-3 

1-3 

15-7 

5-1 

1-9 

1-3 

55-6 

561 

1957  „ 

9-9 

136-8 

78-2 

48-5 

10-1 

9-3 

1-2 

20-2 

4^ 

2-4 

1-8 

54-6 

56-7 

1958  » 

9-3 

142-8 

83-8 

47-5 

11-5 

lOK) 

1-0 

18-0 

4-2 

1-3 

0-7 

55-9 

64-0 

1959  „ 

8-9 

150-7 

88-8 

48-0 

13-9 

9-6 

1-0 

18-1 

5-3 

2-6 

1-9 

53-6 

70-2 

1960  „ 

8-5 

152-1 

86-8 

48-8 

16-5 

10-4 

1-5 

18-1 

4-0 

1-8 

1-0 

46-6 

80-3 

1960  Apnl  ... 

8-9 

145-9 

80-6 

49-8 

15-5 

8-1 

1-0 

13-1 

3-9 

0-8 

0-1 

51-9 

77-5 

May 

8-9 

145-0 

81-2 

49-8 

14-1 

8-3 

0-7 

12-6 

3-1 

0-9 

0-1 

52-1 

77-8 

June 

8-9 

149-5 

85-5 

48-4 

15-6 

9-6 

0-7 

13-5 

4-7 

1-2 

0-3 

50-1 

79-7 

July  ... 

88 

144-6 

81-5 

48-6 

14-5 

9-1 

0-6 

11-0 

3-6 

1-2 

0-3 

50^1 

82-0 

Aug. 

8-7 

146-8 

83-8 

48-3 

14-7 

8-7 

0-4 

13-5 

3-7 

1-1 

0-3 

49-7 

81-0 

Sept 

8-5 

146-9 

83-7 

48-2 

15-0 

8-7 

0-5 

13-0 

4-4 

1-4 

0-5 

49-5 

83-0 

Oct 

8-4 

148-0 

84-1 

48-5 

15-4 

8-8 

0-5 

13-8 

4-5 

2-0 

1-2 

49-3 

82-8 

Nov. 

8-4 

149-7 

86-0 

48-6 

15-1 

9-2 

0-5 

13-5 

4-6 

2-3 

1-5 

48-6 

83-1 

Dec. 

8-5 

152-1 

86-8 

48-8 

16-5 

10-4 

1-5 

18-1 

4-0 

1-8 

1-0 

466 

80-3 

1961  Jan.  ... 

8-4 

152-7 

86-8 

50-2 

15-7 

9-3 

i  0-2 

15-5 

6-2 

2-8 

!  2-0 

48-5 

79-7 

Feb.  ... 

8-3 

150-8 

83-5 

50-8 

16-5 

8-7 

1  0-5 

15-6 

3-6 

2-8 

2-0 

48-9 

81-3 

March  ... 

8-9 

152-9 

84-8 

i  51-5 

16-7 

101 

!  0-6 

15-1 

3-2 

2-5 

!  1-7 

49-5 

83-4 

April  ... 

8-9 

154-5 

86-5 

51-7 

16-3 

9-4 

0-4 

18-3 

6-0 

1-6 

0-7 

47-2 

84-6 

May 

8-8 

156-5 

86-8 

52-5 

17-2 

9-3 

0-2 

14-4 

5-4 

3-8 

!  3-0 

47-5 

85-7 

June 

8-7 

160-5 

91-1 

51-4 

18-0 

8-6 

0-3 

15-5 

4-4 

3-5 

2-6 

47-1 

89-7 

July  ... 

8-7 

156-9 

87-8 

51-9 

17-2 

8-9 

i  0-2 

13-3 

5-0 

4-1 

1  3-2 

46-8 

89-8 

Aug. 

8-5 

158-8 

88-1 

52-2 

18-5 

8-8 

1  0-2 

17-2 

30 

47-0 

86-3 

Sept  ... 

8-3 

157-4 

861 

52-8 

18-5 

8-5 

i  0-2 

13-6 

4-2 

47-2 

85-2 

Oct  ... 

8-3 

160-4 

88-6 

j 

1  53-. 

i 

18-6 

8-5 

1  0-2 

15-8 

5-1 

H 

B 

46-7 

87-1 

(•)  Id  general  the  figures,  which  relate  mainly  to  the  30th  June  and  the  31st  December  and  dates  in  the  middle  of 
other  months,  represent  the  actual  liabilities  and  assets  of  banking  offices  in  Northern  Ireland  other  than  those 
of  The  National  Bank  (a  London  Clearing  Bank,  see  Table  7);  but  the  figures  of  Balances  with  Bank  of  England, 
Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice,  Treasury  Bills  and  Investments  represent  a  proportion  of  the  banks’  total 
holdings  of  siKh  assets  eoual  to  the  proportion  of  their  total  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts  which  was  held 
at  each  date  by  offices  in  Northern  Irefano. 

W  Averages  of  Notes  Outstanding  on  Saturdays  in  periods  of  four  consecutive  weeks,  including  notes  issued  by 
The  National  Bank  (0-6  in  October  1961).  The  “authorised”  circulation  was  approximately  2  at  all  dates 
shown,  the  remainder  being  covered  by  Bank  of  England  notes  and  coin. 

M  The  total  includes  cover  for  Northern  Irish  bank  notes  in  excess  of  the  “  authorised  ”  circulation. 

W  Balances  with,  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection  on,  other  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  and,  for  three 
banks,  balances  with  banking  offices  outside  the  United  Kingdom;  also  includes  items  in  transit  between 
offices  of  the  same  bank. 

M  See  note  (•>.  British  Government  and  Government  guaranteed  Securities  held  by  the  offices  of  the  Northern 
Irish  banks,  both  in  Northern  Ireland  and  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  are  shown  in  the  Additional  Notes, 
page  76. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  BANK  ADVANCES^'> 


TABLE  10 


£  millions 


Coal  Mining  . 

QuanTing,  etc . 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Allied 

Trades . 

Non-ferrous  Metals  ... 
Engineering,  etc. 

Shipping  and 

Shipbuilding  . 

Transport  and 
Communications 

Cotton  . 

Wool  . 

Other  Textiles . 

Leather  and  Rubber  ... 

Chemicals  . 

Agriculture  . 

Fishing  . 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 
Retail  Trade  . 

Entertainment  . 

Builders  and  Contractora 
Building  Materials 
Unclassifiable  Industry 

and  Trade  . 

Local  Government 
Authorities  . 

Public  Utilities  (exclud¬ 
ing  Transport)  . 

Churches,  Chides, 

Hospitals,  etc . 

Stockbrokers  . 

Hire  Purchase  Finance 

Companies  . 

Other  Finandal 
Personal  and  Professional 


Of  which: 

To  nationalised 

industries^^l . 

To  other  borrowers: 
By  London  Clearing 

Banks  . 

By  Other  Banks  ... 


%  change 
Aug.  1961 
on 

\Aug.  1960 


1425 

147-2 

171-21 

197-3 

162-6 

175-5 

268-7 

302-3 

19-8 

211 

27-2 

27-2 

64-9 

68-4 

101-8! 

108-3 

21-5 

21-5 

24-6; 

24-1 

139-6 

144-8 

180-2 

188-6 

84-7 

83-0 

93-2 

94-6 

504 

67-9 

80-4 

79-4 

13-9 

14-7 

17-8 

17-2 

16-0 

10-3 

17-9 

19-0 

33-7 

27-4 

100-5 

114-1 

198-2 

185-2 

251-6 

264-1 

331-5 

335-8 

543-6 

581-1 

2,054-3 

2,092-0 

2,859-3 

3,001-8 

53-1 

68-1 

78-9 

77-9 

1,721-0 

1,746-4 

2,436-2 

2,556-9 

280-2 

277-5 

344-2 

367-0 

+  38 
+  181 
+  79 


M  See  Additional  Notes,  page  76. 

W  These  figures,  which  are  included  partly  in  “  Transport  and  Communications  ”  and  partly  in  “  Public  Utilities 
(excluding  Transport) ",  relate  to  the  London  Clearing  Banks  and  Scottish  Banks  and  are  supplied  by  H.M. 
Treasury.  Nationalised  industries  are  defined  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  Table  1,  page  7S. 
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TABLE  11 
£  millions 


OVERSEAS  BANKS 
A.  British  Overseas 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Banks 

Money 

in 

[  xtndoo 

Money 

Market 

Loans  to 
United 

Kiri^dviii 

L(^ 

Authori¬ 

ties 

Sterling  Bills 
Discounted 

Total 

United 

Kingdnrn 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

(b) 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Treasury 

BUls 

Other 

Ster¬ 

ling 

Bills 

1951  Dec. 

Blstfei 

541-8 

112-1 

276-7 

69-7 

83-3 

1-1 

31-4 

133-5 

1-6 

78-6 

23-5 

55-1 

1952  „ 

524-5 

121-1 

284-1 

51-2 

68-1 

M 

45-8 

153-8 

5-1 

94-8 

47-9 

46-9 

1953  „ 

548-7 

119-3 

294-8 

61-7 

72-9 

1-0 

43-7 

176-2 

5-3 

104-7 

64-0 

40-7 

1954  „ 

600-7 

119-2 

313-9 

93-1 

74-5 

1-1 

44-1 

154-2 

12-0 

133-8 

78-8 

55-0 

1955  „ 

544-9 

98-8 

305-6 

80-9 

59-6 

1-1 

42-8 

112-2 

0-6 

123-2 

75-1 

48-1 

1956  „ 

514-6 

98-0 

308-1 

57-1 

51-4 

1-0 

45-5 

103-7 

0-6 

114-6 

59-3 

55-3 

1957  „ 

497-1 

97-9 

284-3 

60-5 

54-4 

1-0 

36-2 

88-9 

4-3 

120-6 

70-7 

49-9 

1958  „ 

„ 

572-6 

113-0 

327-2 

81-9 

50-5 

11 

45-9 

106-6 

8-3 

139-1 

97-2 

41-9 

1959  June 

30th 

671-4 

173-7 

352-5 

145-2 

1-6 

52-8 

90-1 

11-4 

173-7 

123-6 

50-1 

Dec. 

31st 

659-3 

174-6 

336-9 

147-8 

— 

1-1 

72-8 

119-7 

17-0 

116-8 

65-5 

51-3 

1960  June 

30th 

693-8 

189-4 

333-0 

171-4 

_ 

1-3 

107-2 

81-9 

17-5 

133-6 

76-8 

56-8 

Dec. 

31st 

767-1 

212-1 

347-0 

208-0 

— 

1-2 

117-4 

104-5 

34-9 

112-6 

62-2 

50-4 

1961  Mar. 

31st 

8095 

240-5 

375-3 

193-7 

_ 

1-3 

102-7 

73-0 

30-1 

128-9 

64-6 

64-3 

June 

30th 

829-2* 

246-3 

365-2 

217-7* 

— 

1-3 

112-7 

86-4 

33-1 

104-9 

52-9 

52-0 

Sept 

30th 

827-5 

; 

240-5 

1  373*4 

1 

213-6 

1-5 

105-8 

92-5 

34-9 

127-5 

66-1 

61-4 

M  See  Additional  Notes,  Page  77. 

(i>)  Of  which  approximately  70%  up  to  December  1954  and  approximately  85%  at  later  dates  relates  exclusively 
to  United  I^gdom  Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 

(e>  Figures  for  December  1951  are  incomplete,  but  the  deficiency  is  unlikely  to  be  substantial. 

•  Revised. 


£  millions  B.  American 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

Balances 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Banks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

Loans  to 
United 
Kir.gd.im 

Local 

Authori¬ 

ties 

Sterling  Bills 
Discounted 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

tr) 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Treasury 

BUls 

Other 

Ster¬ 

ling 

Bills 

1951  Dec.  31st 

95-5 

21-5 

18-4 

■  ' 

16-5 

39-1 

0-2 

15-5 

22-1 

16-0 

16-0 

1952  „ 

109-0 

24-4 

18-4 

21-9 

44-3 

0-1 

16-8 

28-9 

18-4 

0-4 

18-0 

1953  „ 

116-7 

31-7 

25-5 

16-4 

43-1 

0-1 

14-5 

42-4 

8-0 

1-5 

6-5 

1954  „ 

143-7 

34-7 

30-4 

15-7 

62-9 

0-1 

11-8 

56-1 

22-1 

4-1 

18-0 

1955  „ 

122-5 

26-9 

26-5 

10-9 

58-2 

0-1 

12-7 

28-2 

18-6 

2-9 

15-7 

1956  „ 

107-2 

24-4 

24-6 

9-6 

48-6 

0-1 

8-7 

16-3 

11-7 

M 

10-6 

1957  „ 

113-9 

60-2 

25-1 

26-6 

2-0 

0-2 

9-8 

22-9 

15-1 

2-4 

12-7 

1958  „ 

129-0 

58-5 

28-9 

38-6 

3-0 

0-1 

11-6 

27-7 

25-2 

7-4 

17-8 

1959  June  30th 

177-3 

68-8 

58-8 

49-7 

0-1 

8-6 

18  0 

20-8 

3-7 

17-1 

Dec.  31st 

205-9 

77-1 

71-2 

57-6 

— 

0-2 

11-5 

34-2 

0-7 

19-5 

3-0 

16-5 

1960  June  30th 

373-6 

84-9 

195-8 

92-9 

_ 

0-2 

12-7 

27-3 

8-5 

25-2 

2-9 

22-3 

Dec.  31st 

389-3 

99-5 

199-2 

90-6 

— 

0-2 

22-9 

27-0 

mm 

20-9 

4-1 

16-8 

1961  Mar.  31st 

426-5 

102-0 

236-4 

88-1 

_ 

0-2 

19-2 

20-9 

14-8 

1-8 

13-0 

June  30th 

447-9 

95-1 

216-9 

135-9 

— 

0-2 

13-2 

18-6 

mm 

10-9 

0-3 

106 

Sept.  30th 

432-6 

75-3 

225-5 

131-8 

0-2 

12-9 

20-0 

1-4 

12-0 

1-7 

10-3 

(f)  See  Additional  Notes,  page  77. 


(t)  Of  which  approximately  60%  up  to  December  1956  and  100%  at  later  dates  relates  exclusively  to  United 
Kingdom  Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 
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IN  LONDON  TABLE  11 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances 

Total 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed 
Securities 

Other 

Sterling 

Securi¬ 

ties 

(dt 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banlung 

Offices 

Other 

Over¬ 

seas 

Resi¬ 

dents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

(e) 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Over¬ 

seas 

Resi¬ 

dents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

0-5  years 
to 

maturity 

Over  5 
years  and 
undated 

247-6 

96-9 

141-9 

8-8 

173-9 

38-3 

86-1 

10-5 

39-0 

79-0 

17-0 

55-2 

6-8 

1951 

Dec. 

31stfc) 

259-7 

118-7 

132-3 

8-7 

93-7 

34-5 

40-0 

6-9 

12-3 

23-4 

5-8 

14-9 

2-7 

1952 

271-2 

101-1 

160-2 

9-9 

84-3 

30-8 

35-9 

6-1 

11-5 

27-4 

4-9 

19-4 

3-1 

1953 

„ 

293-8 

91-3 

191-2 

11-3 

106-3 

39-6 

53-8 

9-6 

3-3 

41-4 

6-8 

31-2 

3-4 

1954 

296-9 

102-1 

183-1 

11-7 

120-0 

46-8 

56-9 

13-7 

2-6 

26-3 

3-2 

20-6 

2-5 

1955 

286-7 

117-2 

:  157-4 

12-1 

112-7 

42-3 

48-3 

18-5 

3-6 

27-2 

3-6 

22-0 

1-6 

1956 

267-0 

103-6 

150-9 

12-5 

117-1 

43-3 

54-9 

16-0 

2-9 

33-5 

4-9 

26-0 

2-6 

1957 

271-7 

87-9 

168-3 

15-5 

165-0 

63-8 

78-6 

19-7 

2-9 

23-6 

3-9 

17-9 

1-8 

1958 

» 

» 

303-7 

113-4 

177-4 

12-9 

194-3 

72-8 

99-1 

22-4 

_ 

30-7 

6-1 

23-1 

1-5 

1959 

June 

30th 

316-9 

IlOO 

193-3 

13-6 

200-9 

80-9 

98-8 

21-2 

— 

35-5 

7-8 

26-9 

0-8 

Dec. 

31st 

298-1 

89-6 

193-6 

14-9 

230-7 

86-2 

122-3 

22-2* 

_ 

39-5 

7-9 

31-6 

— 

1960 

June 

30th 

312-8 

115-5 

1  182-7 

14-6 

285-0 

108-3 

136-0 

40-7 

— 

28-5 

9-6 

18-9 

— 

Dec. 

31st 

308-6 

128-5 

i  165-4 

14-7 

363-2 

127-1 

179-7 

56-4 

_ 

32-8 

11-1 

21-7 

— 

1961 

Mar. 

31st 

309-2 

141-1 

,  153-5 

14-6 

3856 

144-5 

187-7 

53-4 

— 

42-4 

15-7 

,  26-7 

— 

June 

30th 

312-8 

149-5 

149-9 

13-4 

359-5 

136-1 

193-0 

30-4 

— 

53-1 

15-6 

:  37-5 

Sept. 

30th 

(d)  Excluding  trade  investments. 


(f)  Of  which  approximately  5%  at  December  19S1  and  30%  at  later  dates  relates  exclusively  to  United  Kingdom 
Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 


Banks^f^ 


Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances 

Total 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed 
Securities 

Other 

Sterling 

Securities 

(h> 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

(0 

Total 

Overseas 

Kingdom 

Residents 

0-5  years 
to 

maturity 

Over  5 
years  and 
undated 

ia5 

10-5 

33-6 

160 

8-9 

1-8 

69 

16-5 

0-8 

15-7 

1951 

Dec. 

31st 

10-1 

10-0 

0-1 

— 

38-9 

6-2 

1-3 

11-2 

10-9 

09 

10-0 

1952 

14-2 

13-5 

0-7 

— 

42-8 

23-2 

6-3 

1-9 

11-4 

8-8 

1-0 

7-8 

1953 

12-7 

9-0 

3-7 

— 

48-8 

25-4 

6-9 

11 

15-4 

13-1 

11 

12-0 

1954 

7-9 

6-0 

1-9 

— 

67-0 

29-5 

16-6 

1-7 

19-2 

12-7 

0-7 

12-0 

1955 

6-6 

5-5 

11 

— 

71-9 

30-3 

2-1 

25-5 

15-3 

M 

14-2 

1956 

6-4 

5-0 

1-4 

— 

77-8 

49-0 

12-9 

15-9 

— 

27-7 

4-8 

22-9 

1957 

6-3 

5-0 

0-9 

0-4 

81-4 

54-9 

11-4 

15-1 

— 

18-4 

2-9 

15-5 

1958 

f9 

» 

5-8 

4-6 

0-8 

0-4 

114-7 

63-9 

28-5 

22-3 

_ 

18-2 

1-7 

16-5 

1959 

June 

30th 

3-1 

1-9 

0-8 

0-4 

133-2 

65-9 

55-3 

— 

20-7 

6-0 

14-7 

Dec. 

31st 

3-1 

2-0 

0-8 

0-3 

306-6 

67-9 

_ 

21-4 

7-0 

14-4 

1960 

June 

30th 

3-9 

3-5 

0-4 

— 

311-4 

221-8 

11-6 

— 

13-9 

5-5 

8-4 

Dec. 

31st 

1-7 

1-5 

0-2 

_ 

366-7 

89-7 

_ 

18-5 

7-4 

11-1 

1961 

Mar. 

31st 

1-7 

1-5 

0-2 

— 

396-7 

93-2 

266-9 

36-6 

— 

23-5 

10-4 

13-1 

June 

30th 

1-7 

1-5 

0-2 

388-9 

93-2 

268-5 

27-2 

26-3 

11-6 

14-7 

Sept. 

30th 

W  Excluding  trade  investments. 

0)  Relates  exclusively  to  United  Kingdom  Residents  and  Other  Overseas  Residents. 
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TABLE  11 
(Continued) 
£  millions 


OVERSEAS  BANKS 
C.  Other 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Sterling  Bills 
Discounted 

- 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Unallo¬ 

cated 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Banks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

United 

Kinodom 

Lc^ 

Authori¬ 

ties 

Total 

1 

United 

Kingdom 

Treasury 

Bills 

Other 

Ster¬ 

ling 

Bills 

1951  Dec.  31st(W 

74-8 

9-9 

41-1 

11-7 

12-1 

0-2 

11-7 

24-5 

1-3 

13-5 

1-5 

12-0 

1952  „ 

80-7 

11-0 

48-9 

13-4 

7-4 

0-1 

9-0 

34-3 

0-5 

131 

2-4 

10-7 

1953  „ 

89-5 

10-7 

53-1 

17-4 

8-3 

0-1 

10-0 

40-6 

1-1 

13-3 

4-8 

8-5 

1954 

125-5 

12-4 

81-0 

17-4 

14-7 

0-1 

17-4 

41-0 

2-7 

21-3 

10-1 

11-2 

1955  „ 

140-2 

11-5 

103-6 

16-7 

8-4 

0-1 

11-5 

65-7 

2-6 

20-3 

7-5 

12-8 

1956  „ 

94-6 

15-4 

59-6 

17-4 

2-2 

0-1 

8-3 

25-9 

1-4 

18-7 

5-5 

13-2 

1957  „ 

105-7 

15-6 

69-0 

19-3 

1-8 

0-1 

13-9 

29-3 

2-3 

23-0 

7-4 

15-6 

1958  „ 

171-0 

21-7 

109-6 

36-2 

3-5 

0-1 

21-7 

49-1 

25-6 

26-6 

9-7 

16-9 

1959  June  30th 

202-4 

36-0 

133-4 

32-8 

0-2 

0-1 

28-9 

29-8 

46-4 

19-9 

10-3 

9-6 

Dec.  31st 

203-0 

40-4 

132-4 

30-2 

— 

0-1 

33-3 

36-9 

36-9 

16-3 

6-0 

10-3 

1960  June  30th 

220-5 

41-3 

138-5 

40-7 

_ 

0-1 

30-3 

38-7 

35-8 

21-4 

10-4 

11-0 

Dec.  31st 

311-3 

60-2 

211-3 

39-8 

— 

0-1 

46-8 

39-7 

62-1 

27-9 

14-2 

13-7 

1961  Mar.  31st 

323-9 

62-5 

218-6 

42-8 

_ 

0-1 

62-2 

31-8 

84-7 

18-4 

6-6 

11-8 

June  30th 

293  1 

56-4 

196  0 

40-7 

— 

01 

55-8 

31-5 

56-6 

14-5 

5-6 

8-9 

Sept  30th 

266-9 

60-4 

167-7 

38-8 

0-1 

37-4 

25-7 

53-0 

20-2 

8-7 

11-5 

(i)  See  Additional  Notes,  page  77. 

tk)  Figures  for  December  1951  are  incomplete,  but  the  deficiency  is  unlikely  to  be  substantial. 


TABLE  12 
£  millions 


ACCEPTING 


Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 

Coin, 

Sterling  Bills  Discounted 

.  ..  - 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Notes 

and 

Balances 
with 
Bank  of 
England 

with 

Other 

United 

Kingdom 

Banks 

Money 

in 

London 

Money 

Market 

0 

United 

Kingdom 

Local 

Authori¬ 

ties 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Treasury 

Bills 

Other  1 
Sterling 
Bills 

1951  Dec.  31st 

136-3 

55-2 

21-0 

60-1 

0-4 

4-7 

57-4 

0-8 

13-8 

7-4 

6-4 

1952  „ 

121-0 

51-6 

19-5 

49-9 

0-6 

4-3 

48-4 

0-5 

15-7 

6-8 

8-9 

1953  „ 

137-1 

57-9 

25-0 

54-2 

0-5 

4-3 

62-8 

2-3 

17-3 

9-3 

80 

1954  „ 

160-4 

72-6 

30-7 

57-1 

0-4 

3-9 

67-0 

2-2 

21-2 

12-6 

8-6 

1955  „ 

152-3 

70-9 

31-9 

49-5 

0-4 

5-3 

60-0 

2-0 

23-0 

13-5 

9-5 

1956  „ 

159-0 

74-8 

33-2 

51-0 

0-6 

5-3 

51-4 

7-9 

26-7 

15-9 

10-8 

1957  „ 

151-4 

71-3 

30-4 

49-7 

0-4 

5-4 

52-3 

8-0 

24-3 

15-9 

8-4 

1958  „ 

212-3 

100-4 

46-2 

65-7 

0-5 

6-8 

64-4 

26-8 

31-3 

14-3 

17-0 

1959  June  30th 

249-5 

104-4 

71-8 

73-3 

0-5 

8-5 

58-4 

32-7 

31-1 

15-5 

15-6 

Dec.  31st 

259-1 

113-6 

64-2 

81-3 

0-4 

13-6 

66-8 

25-9 

27-5 

15-5 

12-0 

1960  June  30th 

334-2 

144-3 

99-5 

90-4 

0-5 

17-3 

58-7 

40-1 

46-1 

22-7 

23-4 

Dec.  31st 

423-5 

173-6 

130-3 

119-6 

0-7 

25-9 

70-2 

54-6 

42-2 

20-0 

22-2 

1961  Mar.  31st 

409-4 

166-7 

130-9 

111-8 

0-4 

26-9 

76-3 

58-9 

45-4 

29-3 

16-1 

June  30th 

429-8 

192-9 

122-2 

114-7 

0-5 

29-9 

51-3 

53-7 

30-0 

15-2 

14  8 

SepL  30th 

456-4 

201-1 

1 

138-0 

117-3 

0< 

25. 

71-2 

63-3 

38-5 

18-3 

20-2 

M  See  Additional  Notes,  page  77.  Some  of  the  figures,  in  particular  the  subdivisions  of  Current  and  Deposit 
Accounts  and  of  Advances  and  Other  Accounts,  are  pai^y  estimated. 
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Foreign  Banlu^^’ 


TABLE  11 
(Continued) 


Investments 

j 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

1 

! 

Acceptances 

Total 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed 
Seciuities 

0-5  years  Over  5 
to  years  and 
maturity  undated 

Other 

Sier'jng 

Securities 

<l> 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Residents 

Overseas 

Banking 

Offices 

Other 

Overseas 

Residents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

Total 

United 

Over¬ 

seas 

Resi¬ 

dents 

Un¬ 

allo¬ 

cated 

121 

8-5 

2-4 

1-2 

20-7 

9-2 

8-8 

1-6 

1-1 

20-8 

3-7 

14-9 

2-2 

1951  Dec.31stW 

9-8 

6-5 

21 

1-2 

21-3 

9-2 

9-3 

2-0 

0-8 

15-9 

2-9 

11-1 

1-9 

1952  „ 

»• 

10-7 

6-7 

31 

0-9 

21-7 

9-2 

9-0  1 

2-3 

1-2 

16-5 

2-2 

12-7 

1-6 

1953  „ 

151 

;  7-4 

60 

1-7 

29-2 

12-7 

12-3 

2-8 

1-4 

20-9  ! 

3-5 

15-3 

2-1 

1954  „ 

M 

12-5 

71 

3-6 

1-8 

331 

14-9 

13-9 

2-7 

1-6 

22-1 

4-2 

15-8 

2-1 

1955  „ 

11-6 

i  6-9 

2-9 

1-8 

37-7 

18-0 

15-9 

3-5 

0-3 

17-0 

5-4 

11-6 

— 

1956  „ 

10-5 

6-3 

3-0 

1*2 

36-4 

17-5 

15-5 

3-1 

0-3 

25-2 

5-7 

19-5 

— 

1957  „ 

11-5 

;  7*5 

2-7 

1-3 

46*2 

!  22-1 

19-5 

4-2 

0-4 

24-9 

4-3 

206 

— 

1958  „ 

8-6 

4-4 

31 

1 

M 

79-9 

35-2 

39-1 

5-6 

_ 

19-0 

5-7 

13-3 

_ 

1959  June 

30th 

7-9 

41 

31 

0-7 

85-4 

30-9 

42-8 

11-7 

— 

21-7 

7-6 

14-1 

— 

Dec. 

31st 

9-4 

51 

3-6 

0-7 

93-3 

38-6 

46-2 

8-5 

_ 

24-3 

7-3 

17-0 

_ 

1960  June 

30th 

11-8 

7-8 

31 

0^9 

129-0 

42-8 

70-5 

15-7 

'  — 

25-5 

8-7 

16-8 

— 

Dec. 

31st 

11-4 

8-2 

2-5 

0-7 

127-0 

48-0 

61-2 

17-8 

_ 

28-2 

10-1 

18-1 

_ 

1961  Mar. 

31st 

10-6 

7-5 

i  2-5 

0-6 

135-2 

43-8 

74-7 

16-7 

— 

30-2 

i  12-9 

17-3 

— 

June 

30th 

9-2 

5-8 

!  2-8 

0-6 

134-3 

47-1 

71-6 

15-6 

35-1 

130 

22-1 

— 

Sept. 

30th 

(l)  Excluding  trade  investments. 

HOUSES^-^ 

TABLE  12 

Investments 

Advances  and  Other  Accounts 

Acceptances  1 

Total 

British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed 
Securities 

Other 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Overseas 

Banking 

Other 

Overseas 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Overseas 

0-5  years 
to 

maturity 

Over  5 
i  years  and 
;  undated 

Purities 

(W 

Residents 

Offices 

Residents 

Residents 

54-6 

28-1 

11-9 

14-6 

38-8 

25-2 

4-6 

9-0 

92-7 

69-2 

23-5 

1951  Dec. 

31st 

57-8 

35-9 

7-2 

14-7 

32-4 

23-9 

3-9 

4-6 

73-0 

54-8 

18-2 

1952  „ 

61-2 

32-2 

17-1 

11-9 

32-0 

23-5 

3-9 

4-6 

78-7 

58-7 

200 

1953  „ 

72-1 

31-8 

28-4 

11-9 

40-2 

28-7 

4-8 

6-7 

94-6 

70-9 

23-7 

1954  „ 

60-2 

27-4 

20-8 

12-0 

46-4 

29-9 

6-5 

lao 

96-5 

74-1 

22-4 

1955  „ 

55-6 

21-8 

20-4 

13-4 

51-8 

32-0 

6-8 

13-0 

95-7 

71-9 

23-8 

1956  „ 

50-8 

21-0 

16-9 

12-9 

58-2 

37-4 

7-5 

13-3 

119-4 

81-3 

38-1 

1957  „ 

58-5 

22-7 

22-2 

13-6 

68-3 

40-9 

11-6 

15-8 

120-6 

81-1 

39-5 

1958  „ 

ft 

61-5 

23-0 

18-7 

198 

94-8 

50-3 

1  23-4 

211 

130-1 

95-1 

35-0 

1959  June 

30th 

58-1 

23-4 

16-9 

17-8 

102-5 

58-4 

20-6 

23-5 

130-6 

96-8 

33-8 

Dec. 

31st 

62-6 

24-2 

194) 

19-4 

155-5 

89-4 

i  38-3 

27-8 

136-9 

99-9 

37-0 

1960  June 

30th 

79-3 

36-7 

21-4 

21-2 

199-1 

110-0 

50-7 

38-4 

131-8 

99-4 

32-4 

Dec. 

31st 

68-2 

31-5 

15-2 

21-5 

167-0 

102-4 

38-1 

26-5 

163-6 

124-4 

39-2 

1961  Mar. 

31st 

65-6 

26-4 

15-7 

23-5 

250-4 

136  9 

55-6 

57-9 

176-0 

137-4 

38-6 

June 

30th 

66-1 

29-2 

13-2 

23-7 

244-7 

129-6 

66-6 

48-5 

183-3 

148-7 

34-6 

Sept 

30th 

(^)  Excluding  trade  investments. 
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TABLE  13 

SHORT-TERM  MONEY  RATES  | 


Per  cent,  per  annum 


Bank 

London 
Clearing  Banks 

Discount  Market  Buying  Rates 

Treasury  Bills 

; 

' 

Rate 

Deposit ! 

Call 

Bank  Bills 
(3  months) 

Fine  Trade 

Accounts 

(W 

Money 

(c) 

Bills 

(3  months) 

End  of  period 

1951 . 

2i 

£-:19:  4  06 

i 

i 

11 

21—31 

1952  . 

4 

£2:  8:  4-36 

2 

2 

3 

4'— 5' 

1953  . 

3i 

£2:  2:  7-34 

U 

li 

2A 

31— *1 

1954  . 

3 

£1:17:  3-82 

u 

U 

11 

21—3 

1955  . 

ft 

£4:  1:  5-40 

2i 

2i 

4A-^1 

5  —51 

1956  . 

£4:17:  1-81 

n 

3i 

411—5 

6  -«1 

1957  . 

7 

£6:  7:  5-91 

5 

5i 

61  -61 

71—8 

1958  . 

1959  . 

4 

4 

£3:  3:  0-47 
£3:13:  8-82 

2 

2 

2* 

2i 

31  -3A 
3H-3H 

41—5 

41-5 

1960  . 

5 

£4:  6:11'78 

3 

3* 

41  -4A 

51-6 

1960  April . 

5 

£4:13:  0-48 

3 

3J 

4H-4H 

51-6 

May  . 

5 

£4:11:  1-53 

3 

3i 

411-41 

51—6 

June  . 

6 

£5:13:  7-40 

4 

4* 

511—51 

61—7 

July  . 

6 

£5:10:10-96 

4 

4i 

61—7 

61—7 

August  . 

6 

£5:11:  9-05 

4 

4} 

S}| _ S|| 

September  . 

6 

£5:11:  3-65 

4 

4| 

5tt— 5H 

61-7 

October  . 

5i 

£5:  1:  9-52 

3i 

3f 

51  — 5A 

6  —61 

November  . 

Si 

£4:12:  9-25 

3i 

3* 

411-41 

51-6i 

December  . 

5 

£4:  6:11-78 

3 

31 

41  -4A 

51-6 

1961  January  . 

5 

£4:  3:  3-70 

3 

31 

4A-41 

51—6 

February  . 

March  . 

5 

5 

£4:  7:11-85 
£4:  9:  8-41 

3 

3 

31 

31 

41i— 

4H-^H 

51-6 

51-6 

April . 

5 

£4:  8:  1-71 

3 

31 

4H-4H 

51—6 

May  . 

June  . 

5 

5 

£4:  8:  8-74 
£4:10:  8-94 

3 

3 

31 

31 

4*-^! 

4H— 

51—6 

51-6 

July  . 

7 

£6:13:  9-22 

5 

51 

61  — 6H 

71—81 

August  . 

7 

£6:14:  0-12 

5 

51 

61  —611 

7G1 

September  . 

7 

£6:11:  0-48 

5 

51 

611—61 

7p8| 

October  . 

6i 

£5:14:  6-57 

4* 

41 

511—6 

71—81 

November  . 

6 

£5:  7:  9-40 

4 

41 

51-5H 

61—71 

M  Average  rate  of  discount  on  allotment  for  91 -day  Bills,  on  the  last  Friday  of  each  period  shown. 

W  At  14  days’  notice  up  to  the  11th  March  1952;  at  21  days’  notice  from  the  12th  March  1952  to  the  26th 
January  1955;  thereafter  at  7  days’  notice. 

<e)  Minimum  rate  of  interest  charged  for  loans  to  the  Discount  Market 
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TABLE  14 


» 

SECURITY  YIELDS 


British  Government  Securitieslo) 

Industrial  Securitiesl^l 

Short- 

Medium- 

Long- 

Debentures 

Ordinary  Shares 

dated 

<e) 

1 

dated  , 

(c>  1 

1 

dat^ 

<e)  1 

2176 

Consols 

Yield 

Dividend 

Yield 

Price 

Index 

End  of  period 

per  cent  per  annum 

1951 . 

2-43 

3-51  ; 

416 

406 

4-91 

5-78 

102-7 

1952  . 

2-93 

3-54  1 

4-22 

4-27 

508 

6-29 

97-5 

1953  . 

2-91 

3-43  ' 

3-83 

3-90 

4-70 

5-76 

113-1 

1954  . 

2-63 

314 

3-51 

3-81 

4-44 

5-24 

152-1 

1955  . 

4-61 

4-75  i 

4-70 

4-42 

5-36 

5-64 

154-5 

1956  . 

4-93 

513  1 

5-29 

4-77 

5-85 

6-48 

140-6 

1957  . 

5-75 

5-52  i 

5-83 

5-36 

6-47 

702 

135-9 

1958  . 

4-20 

4-97  ! 

540 

4-83 

6-02 

5-25 

133-2 

1959  . 

4-23 

519 

5-28 

504 

5-96 

3-98 

1910 

1960  . 

5-49 

608 

608 

5-70 

6-54 

4-99 

1820 

1960  April  . 

5-20 

5-74 

5-65 

5*37 

610 

4-55 

177-1 

May  . 

5-25 

5-71 

!  5-72 

5-39 

613 

460 

183-5 

June  . 

607 

600 

605 

568 

6-24 

4-80 

178-5 

July  . 

618 

5-97 

601 

5-66 

6-41 

4-87 

178-8 

August 

612 

5-98 

601 

5-44 

6-49 

4-69 

188-5 

September 

611 

604 

5-99 

5-52 

6-51 

4-73 

186-6 

October 

5-78 

5-97 

596 

5-46 

6-53 

4-73 

189-1 

November 

5-58 

606 

600 

5-48 

6-53 

4-99 

179-7 

December 

5-49 

608 

608 

5-70 

6-54 

4-99 

1820 

1961  January 

5-29 

i  6-27 

!  611 

5-81 

6-64 

481 

189-3 

February 

5-42 

610 

605 

5-87 

6-72 

4-63 

198-6 

March . 

5-50 

616 

608 

5-95 

6-75 

4-47 

207-1 

April  . 

5*21 

615 

600 

5-91 

6-79 

4-50 

211-6 

May  . 

5-29 

6-20 

610 

607 

6-81 

4-64 

208-9 

June  . 

5-64 

6-39 

6-38 

6-46 

6-99 

507 

192-1 

July  . 

6-55 

6-64 

!  6-54 

6-59 

7-33 

5-21 

186-8 

August 

6-48 

6-79 

!  6-61 

6-44 

7-44 

5-44 

179-5 

September 

6-44 

6-75 

6-63 

6-53 

7-44 

5-57 

176-9 

October 

5-80 

618 

6-33 

6-36 

7-32 

5-74 

172-5 

November 

5-90 

6-27 

6-39 

1 

6-49 

7-30 

5-73 

174-7 

M  Redemption  yields  (for  21%  Consols,  the  flat  yield),  allowing  for  accrued  interest  but  ignoring  income  tax. 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  maturity  date  redemption  is  assumed  at  the  latest  date  when  the  price  is 
below  par  and  at  the  earliest  date  when  the  price  is  above  par. 

(^>  Taken  from  the  Actuaries’  Investment  Index;  relating  to  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month.  From  19S1  to 
19S7  the  index  for  ordinary  shares  is  based  on  the  29th  December  1950  =  100;  thereafter  on  the  31st 
December  1957  =  100.  Yields  and  prices  for  ordinary  shares  from  January  1958  are  not  strictly  comparable 
with  those  for  earlier  years. 

Yields  are  based  on  gross  market  prices;  those  for  debentures  are  calculated  after  deduction  of  accrued  interest 
but  without  allowance  for  redemption.  Income  tax  is  ignored. 

M  Representative  securities  changed  from  time  to  time;  see  Additional  Notes,  page  77. 
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TABLE  IS 


CAPITAL  ISSUES  ON  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET<» 
A.  Total  ismes  aad  redemptioiis 


£  millions 


Gross 

issues 

Issues  less  redemptions 

■ 

Total 

United  Kingdom  borrowers 

Overseas  borrowers 

1 

Local 

Quoted  public 
companies 

I 

1 

Public  1 

Total 

Drdin¬ 

ary 

shares 

1 

Prefer¬ 

ence 

shares 

1 

Loan 

capital 

Total 

ties: 

quoted 

securi¬ 

ties 

Quoted 

securi¬ 

ties 

Un¬ 

quoted 

securi¬ 

ties 

Total 

of  which 
Com¬ 
mon¬ 
wealth 

and  '] 
local  1 
luthori-;! 
ties 

*ublic 

com- 

}anies 

1954 

335-4 

70-3 

265-1 

93-3  ' 

1 

17*3 ; 

154-5 

217-8 ! 

9-1 

185-8 

22-9 

47-3 

53-4 

36-1 

11-2 

1955 

. 

355-1 

80-3 

274-8 

145-1 

16-7  1 

113-0 

271-4  1 

2-1 

215-5 

53-8 

3-4 

16-0 

-  3-8 

7-2 

1956 

. 

305-0 

36-2 

268-8 

152-4 

7-8 

108-6 

258-5  1 

36-6  ! 

205-2 

16-7 

10-3 

19-5 

1-8 

8-5 

1957 

•  ••  ••• 

391-5 

50-8 

340-7 

156-5  1 

-  1-1  1 

185-3 

333-4 

26-0 

298-8 

8-6 

7-3 1 

18-3 

1-7 

5-6 

1958 

... 

387-4 

93-7 

293-7 

100-7  1 

0-1  ; 

192-9 

277-9  1 

50-9 

218-4 

8-6 

15-8 

33-6 

12-8 

3-0 

1959 

. 

511-6 

86-7 

424-9 

254-0 

7-6  ! 

163-3 

419-5 

33-5 

373-2 

12-8 

5-4| 

23-3 

-  4-3 

9-7 

1960 

. 

573-5 

92-3 

481-2 

333-9 

4-1 

143-2 

475-6 

44-6 

449-3 

-18-3 

5-6| 

5-5 

5-5 

0-1 

1958 

1st  quarter... 

113-7 

19-2 

94-5 

37-7 

-  0-2 

57-0 

86-2 

17-3 

63-3 

5-6 

1 

8-31 

11-6 

7-3 

1-0 

2nd  „  ... 

109-8 

30-2 

79-6 

25-0 

0-1 

54-5 

76-0 

13-7 

62-0 

0-3 

3-6' 

6-6 

3-1 

0-5 

3rd  . 

110-5 

36-5 

74-0 

22-0 

— 

52-0 

74-7 

8-2 

64-4 

2-1 

-  0-7 

7-2 

-  2-2 

1-5 

4th  . 

53-4 

7-8 

45-6 

16-0 

0-2 

29-4 

41-0 

11-7 

28-7 

1  0-6 

4-6 

8-2 

4-6 

— 

1959 

1st  quarter... 

98-4 

13-6 

84-8 

47-2 

0-9 

36-7 

73-1 

6-6 

66-2 

!  0-3 

11-7 

15-4 

11-5 

0-2 

2nd  „  ... 

145-3 

31-2 

114-1 

61-1 

2-7 

50-3 

120-2 

19-8 

99-7 

0-7 

-  6-1 

4-6 

-  8-4 

2-3 

3rd  . 

163-1 

30-8 

132-3 

85-5 

3-4 

43-4 

134-8 

-  0-5 

124-9 

10-4 

-  2-5 

1-0 

-  6-0 

3-5 

4th  „  ... 

104-8 

11-1 

93-7 

60-2 

0-6 

32-9 

91-4 

7-6 

82-4 

1-4 

2-3 

2-3 

-  1-4 

3-7 

1960 

1st  quarter... 

127-0 

11-6 

115-4 

68-5 

0-6 

46-3 

111-9 

12-5 

98-1 

1  1-3 

3-5 

2-7 

4-0 

-  0-5 

2nd  „  ... 

148-7 

13-9 

134-8 

95-7 

-  2-4 

41-5 

122-8 

3-0 

118-6 

1-2 

12-0 

9-0 

12-1 

-  0-1 

3rd  „  ... 

146-9 

16-2 

130-7 

79-8 

0-8 

50-1 

127-7 

10-1 

118-6 

-  1-0 

3-0 

4-8 

2-7 

0-3 

4th  „  ... 

150-9 

50-6 

100-3 

89-9 

5-1 

5-3 

113-2 

19-0 

114  0 

-19-8 

-12-9 

-11-0 

-13-3 

0-4 

1%1 

1st  quarter... 

155-0 

19-2 

135-8 

96-9 

0-7 

38-2 

136-0 

12-7 

121-8 

1  1-5 

-  0-2 

2-2 

1-5 

-  1-7 

2nd  „  ... 

155-0 

25-3 

129-7 

95-4 

0-8 

33-5 

131-6 

10-7 

118-5 

2-4 

-  1-9 

-  0-1 

-  3-0 

1-1 

3rd  . 

254-4 

8-4 

246-0 

163-3 

-  2-3 

85-0 

233-6 

9-5 

217-9 

1  6-2 

12-4 

14-1 

11-4 

1-0 

1960  October 

22-1 

14-7 

7-4 

1  11-7 

0-1 

-  4-4 

15-5 

-  1-0 

16-5 

1 

-  8-1 

-  7-1 

-  6-7 

-  1-4 

November  ... 

74-0 

1-3 

72-7 

1  47-4 

i  23-7 

72-9 

15-8 

56-9 

0-2 

-  0-2 

— 

-  0-4 

0-2 

December  ... 

54-8 

34-6 

20-2 

30-8 

!  3-4 

i-  14-0 

24-8 

4-2 

40-6 

i-20-0 

-  4-6 

-  3-9 

-  6-2 

i  1-6 

1961  January 

58-9 

14-2 

44-7 

31-5 

!  0-7 

;  12-5 

45-6 

1 

!  7-5 

36-8 

1  1-3 

-  0-9 

0-9 

0-7 

-  1-6 

February  ... 

47-8 

2-1 

45-7  1  33-5 

!  0-2 

1  12-0 

44-0 

4-6 

!  39-4 

— 

1-7 

2-1 

!  1-7 

— 

March 

48-3 

mam 

45-4 

1  31-9 

-  0-2 

13-7 

46-4 

0-6 

1  45-6 

0-2 

-  1-0 

1  -  0-8 

-  0-9 

-  0-1 

April 

28-8 

25-6 

13-4 

i  “ 

12-2 

22-5 

3-1 

19-4 

_ 

3-1 

3-6 

2-5 

i  06 

May 

60-4 

57-6 

44-7 

1  0-5 

12-4 

55-9 

5-0 

50-3 

0-6 

1-7 

2-0 

— 

June 

65-8 

46-5 

1  37-3 

!  0-3 

1 

8-9 

53-2 

2-6 

48-8 

1-8 

-  6-7 

-  5-7 

I-  7-2 

0-5 

July 

114-8 

110-4 

!  71-4 

1 

1-  2-3 

41-3 

102-8 

1  6-9 

i  93-2 

2-7 

7-6 

8-1 

i  6-3 

1-3 

Au^st 

60-8 

58-4 

:  36-8 

— 

21-6 

52-6 

2-6 

1  50-0 

— 

5-8 

6-0 

!  5-8 

_ 

September  ... 

78-8 

1-6 

77-2 

1  55-1 

1 

22-1 

78-2 

— 

74-7 

!  3-5 

-  1-0 

0-7 

-  0-3 

October 

62-0 

11-7 

50-3 

46-0 

1  0-2 

4-1 

52-1 

_ 

50-7 

1-4 

-  1-8 

-  0-7 

1-8 

1  _ 

November  ... 

35-2 

0-9 

34-3 

20-0 

0-1 

i  14-2 

1 

33-7 

3-7 

27-6 

2-4 

0-6 

i  1-2 

-  0-6 

i  1-2 

1 

M  For  a  general  description  of  this  table  see  page  35;  see  also  Additional  Notes,  page  78. 
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TABLE  15 
(Continued) 

CAPITAL  ISSUES  ON  THE 

B.  Issues,  less  redemptions,  by  quoted  U.K.  public  companies 


£  millions 


All  companies 

Financial 

companies 

Other  companies 

Total 

Ordin¬ 

ary 

sham 

Pref¬ 

erence 

shares 

Loan 

capital 

Banks 

and 

Total  dis¬ 
count 
houses 

Invest¬ 

ment 

trust 

com¬ 

panies 

In- 

ch”s^ 
hnance 
pames  fjouscs 

Special 

finance 

agen¬ 

cies 

Total 

Ordin¬ 

ary 

shares 

Pref-i 

erence 

shares 

Loan 

capital 

1958  . 

227-0 

100-1 

0-3 

126-6 

35-6  3-2 

14-9 

—  12-7 

4-8 

191-4 

73-2 

— 

118-2 

1959  . 

386-0 

250-8 

7-7 

127-5 

135-1  53-9 

32-8 

20K)  13-1 

15-3 

250-9 

139-4 

2-1 

109-4 

1960  . 

431-0 

333-2 

4-7 

93-1 

112-0  21-8 

41-7 

28-0  17-1 

3-4 

319-0 

238-0 

4-2 

76-8 

1958  1st  quarter... 

68-9 

37-1 

— 

31-8 

3-0  !  — 

3-0 

—  .  — 

— 

65-9 

34-1 

— 

31-8 

2nd  „  ... 

62-3 

25-0 

0-1 

37-2 

3-6  — 

3-4 

—  0-3 

-0-1 

58-7 

22-5 

— 

36-2 

3rd  „  ... 

66-5 

22-0 

— 

44-5 

17-1  1  — 

5-2 

—  10-4 

1-5 

49-4 

7-6 

— 

41-8 

4th  „  ... 

29-3 

16-0 

0-2 

13-1 

11-9  3-2 

1 

3-3 

—  2-0 

3-4 

17-4 

9-0 

— 

8-4 

1959  Ist  quarter... 

66-5 

47-2 

0-9 

18-4 

12-3  7-5 

2-8 

—  2-0 

54-2 

35-3 

0-7 

18-2 

2nd  „  ... 

100-4 

61-2 

2-7 

36-5 

43-6  27-0 

5-2 

2-9  3-0 

5-5 

56-8 

20-6 

0-7 

35-5 

3rd  „  ... 

135-3 

84-0 

3-4 

47-9 

47-8  17-2 

16-3 

7-1  2-3 

4-9 

87-5 

48-5 

1-3 

37-7 

4th  „  ... 

83-8 

58-4 

0-7 

24-7 

31-4  2-2 

8-5 

10-0  5-8 

4-9 

52-4 

35-0 

-0-6 

18-0 

1960  1st  quarter... 

99-4 

68-4 

1-2 

29-8 

32-0  13-7 

11-3 

2-2  4-9 

-0-1 

67-4 

42-6 

0-7 

24-1 

2nd  „  ... 

119-8 

95-6 

-2-4 

26-6 

42-3  7-8 

19-2 

9-3  6-0 

— 

77-5 

60-8 

-2-4 

19-1 

3rd  „  ... 

117-6 

79-8 

0-8 

37-0 

32-3  0-3 

8-9 

16-5  6-0 

0-6 

85-3 

50-1 

0-8 

34-4 

4th  »  ... 

94-2 

89-4 

5-1 

-0-3 

5-4  i  — 

1 

2-3 

—  0-2 

2-9 

88-8 

84-5 

5-1 

-0'8 

1961  1st  quarter... 

123-3 

96-9 

0-7 

25-7 

7-8  — 

4-6 

i 

3-2 

115-5 

92-6 

0-7 

22-2 

2nd  „  ... 

120-9 

95-4 

0-8 

24-7 

22-7  5-7 

14-3 

—  1-8 

0-9 

98-2 

80-4 

0-7 

17-1 

3rd  „  ... 

224-1 

163-0 

-2-3 

63-4 

61-6  36-6 

17-6 

5-8  — 

1-6 

162-5 

106-9 

-2-3 

57-9 
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TABLE  15 
(/Continued) 


UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKETf»> 


C.  Issues,  less  redemptions,  by  quoted  U.K.  public  companies  other  than  *  financial  companies*  ' 

£  millions 


Total 

Manufacturing  Industries 

Public 

utili¬ 

ties, 

trans¬ 

port 

and 

com¬ 

munica¬ 

tion 

Dis¬ 

tribu¬ 

tive 

trades 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous 

Total 

Food, 

drink 

and 

tobacco 

Chemi¬ 

cals 

and 

allied 

indust¬ 

ries 

Metal 

manu¬ 

facture 

Engineer¬ 

ing, 

ship¬ 

building 

and 

electrical 

goods 

Vehicles 

Tex¬ 

tiles 

Cloth¬ 

ing 

and 

foot¬ 

wear 

Paper, 

printing 

and 

publish¬ 

ing 

Other 

1958  . 

191-4 

174-8 

18-8 

79-3 

19-2 

42-2 

6-1 

0-2 

0-1 

6-8 

21 

3-8 

1-9 

10-9 

1959  . 

250-9 

144-7 

34-0 

18-5 

13-2 

40-7 

20-0 

3-2 

11 

6-1 

7-9 

17-6 

29-8 

58-8 

1960  . 

319-0 

212-1 

40-8 

-  3-0 

45*5 

58-5 

18-4 

9-5 

1-0 

251 

16-3 

12-7 

20-6 

73-6 

1958  1st  quarter... 

65-9 

61-6 

— 

41-9 

10-1 

5-9 

2-5 

0-4 

— 

0-9 

-  0-1 

-  0-6 

0-1 

4-8 

2nd  „  ... 

58-7 

53-8 

3-2 

34-3 

51 

10-8 

— 

-0-2 

— 

0-3 

0-3 

1-0 

0-3 

3-6 

3rd  . 

49-4 

46-6 

11-6 

2-7 

3-7 

22-3 

1-8 

— 

0-1 

2-7 

1-7 

1-2 

0-5 

11 

4th  „  ... 

17-4 

12-8 

4-0 

0-4 

0-3 

3-2 

1-8 

— 

— 

2-9 

0-2 

2-2 

1-0 

1-4 

1959  Ist  quarter... 

54-2 

31-6 

9-1 

3-9 

1-6 

11-5 

4-0 

— • 

— 

— 

1-5 

5-2 

6-0 

11-4 

2nd  . 

56-8 

39-7 

6-0 

5-1 

1-8 

6-0 

15-2 

2-0 

— 

0-2 

3-4 

1-9 

5-7 

9-5 

3rd  „  ... 

87-5 

41-0 

11-2 

7-9 

0-2 

15-6 

— 

0-3 

— 

2-4 

3-4 

3-8 

9-8 

32-9 

4th  „  ... 

52-4 

32-4 

7-7 

1-6 

9-6 

7-6 

0-8 

0-9 

11 

3-5 

-  0-4 

6-7 

8-3 

5-0 

1960  1st  quarter... 

67-4 

46-7 

11-4 

-  0-3 

20-9 

9-2 

3-1 

-0-2 

0-4 

1-3 

0-9 

3-0 

5-4 

12-3 

2nd  w  ... 

77-5 

54-2 

71 

1-3 

9-7 

12-7 

11-6 

6-4 

0-1 

3-2 

2-1 

10-1 

-  0-1 

13-3 

3rd  „  ... 

85-3 

57-9 

19-5 

5-8 

3-2 

15-5 

3-2 

2-8 

— 

0-9 

7-0 

-  M 

6-9 

21-6 

4th  „  ... 

88-8 

53-3 

2-8 

-  9-8 

11-7 

21-1 

0-5 

0-5 

0-5 

19-7 

6-3 

0-7 

8-4 

26-4 

1961  1st  quarter... 

115-5 

94-4 

3-8 

18-9 

25-4 

24-3 

6-1 

0-8 

0-5 

0-3 

14-3 

-  2-4 

1-2 

22-3 

2nd  „  ... 

98-2 

73-6 

6-6 

23-4 

15-8 

16-6 

7-7 

0-6 

0*2 

0-2 

2-5 

— 

3-3 

21-3 

3rd  „  ... 

162-5 

108-9 

46-6 

4-0 

17-7 

15-3 

5-9 

0-1 

1-3 

12-3 

5-7 

9-6 

5-3 

38-7 

M  For  a  general  description  of  this  table  see  page  35;  see  also  Additional  Notes,  page  78. 
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TABLE  16 


INVESTMENT  TRUSTS^"^ 


£  millions 


AssetsW 

(Liabilities—) 

Net  Transactionsfel 

1960 

1961 

end-year 

1st  quarter 

2nd  quarter 

3rd  quarter 

Net  Cnirent  Assets 

Cash  and  balances  with  U.K.  banks  ...  ...  ^  ... 

Short-term  assets  in  other  U.K.  financial  institutions 

U.K.  Treasiuy  Bills  . 

U.K.  local  authority  bills  and  temporary  money 

Other  short-term  assets  in  the  Umted  Kingdom 
Short-term  assets  overseas  . 

U.K.  bank  overdrafts  and  advances . . 

Other  short-term  borrowing  in  the  United  Kingdom 
Short-term  borrowing  overseas . 

12*1 

4*3 

1*2 

7*7 

5*7 

3*4 

-  2*8 
-  12*0 
-  0*7 

0*4 

-0*8 

-0*3 

2*3 

0*8 

1*2 

-0*7 

-3*4 

-0*1 

-  1*7 

-  1*6 
-  0*2 

2*8 

1*2 

-  0*4 

-  2*9 

0*9 

0*2 

1*2 

3*2 

0*3 

2-8 

-  3*1 

0*7 

2*8 

4-4 

-  0*5 

Net  current  assets  . 

-0*6 

-  1*6 

11*9 

Investments  in  the  United  Kingdom 

Government  and  Government  guaranteed  loans 

Local  authority  quoted  securities  . 

Company  securities,  quoted: 

Loan  capital  . 

Preference  . 

Ordinary  and  deferred  . 

Company  securities,  unquoted: 

Loan  capital  . 

Preference  . 

Ordinary  and  deferred  . 

Other  . 

23*9 

0*3 

10*5 

71*2 

1,244*2 

3*7 

5*3 

43*4 

6-7 

2*1 

0*1 

-0*2 

-1*5 

-0*2 

3*2 

0*2 

-  2*9 

-  0*5 

0*2 

9*6 

0*1 

1*0 

1*0 

0*5  , 

0*9 

01 
-  1*7 

0*2 

(►6 

0*1 

TotalWl  . 

1,409*2 

3*8 

8*6 

0*7 

Investments  overseas 

Government,  provincial  and  municipal  loans 

Company  secruities: 

Loan  capital  . 

Preference  . 

Ordinary  and  deferred  . 

Other  . 

5*0 

8*8 

30 

543*0 

1*2 

0*6 

-0*4 

-0*1 

5*6 

-  1*4 

-  0*4 

-  0*1 

11*7 

0*4 

-  0*2 

5*1 

TotalW  . 

560*9t« 

5*8 

9*8 

5*3 

Total  assets . 

1,989*0 

9*0 

16*8 

180 

Maturity  classification  of  U.K.  Govemment  and  local 
authority  quoted  securities: 

Up  to  5  years  . 

8*2 

0*2 

-  1*9 

0*7 

Over  5  and  up  to  10  years  . 

10*1 

1*9 

-  1*2 

-  1*1 

Over  10  and  up  to  15  years  . 

2*2 

0*1 

-  0*2 

-  0*1 

Over  15  years  . 

3*0 

— 

0*5 

0*6 

Undated  . 

-0*1 

-  01 

0*4 

Total  . 

2*1 

-  2*9 

0*5 

(o>  See  Additional  Notes,  page  78.  The  numbers  of  investment  trusts  making  returns  were:  December  1960,  294; 
March  1961,  281;  June  1961, 267;  September  1961,  259. 

(i>)  Quoted  securities  are  valued  at  market  prices  (except  in  the  maturity  classification  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
where  values  are  nominal),  unquoted  securities  at  current  values  and  bills  and  mortgages  at  maturity  values. 
Positive  figures  indicate,  in  the  different  classes  of  securities  and  bills,  the  amounts  by  which  payments  for 
assets  acquired  exceeded  receipts  from  assets  sold  or  repaid;  or,  in  other  crurent  assets,  a  net  rise;  or,  in 
current  liabilities,  a  net  falL  A  rise  in  current  liabilities  is  snown  — . 

W  Gross  purchases  less  gross  sales:  1961, 1st  quarter,  56-3— 52-6;  2nd  quarter,  51-0— 42-5;  3rd  quarter,  32-7— 32*0. 
ie)  Gross  purchases  less  gross  sales:  1961,  1st  quarter,  34*6—28*8;  2nd  quarter,  40*3—30*4;  3rd  quarter,  27-8— 22*4. 
Hi  Of  which,  in  the  United  States,  381*6;  Canada,  76*3;  other  Commonwealth  countries,  78*4;  other  countries,  24*6. 


TABLE  17 


UNIT  TRUSTS^“> 


£  milUons 


Assetsffcf  I 

(Liabilities—)  | 

Net  Transactions^*:! 

1960 

1961 

end-year  | 

1 

1st  quarter 

2nd  quarter  j 

3rd  quarter 

Net  CnrrcBt  Assets 

1 

Cash  and  balances  with  U.K.  banks . 

1-3 

0-2 

Short-term  assets  in  other  U.K.  financial  institutions 

— 

_ 

_ 

U.K.  Treasury  Bills  . 

— 

j  - 

— 

_ 

U.K.  local  authority  bills  and  temporary  money 

0-1 

-0-1 

0-2 

1-3 

Other  short-term  assets  in  the  Umted  Kingdom 

0-4 

0-3 

-0-1 

0-1 

Short-term  assets  overseas  . 

— 

— 

— 

— * 

U.K.  bank  overdrafts  and  advances . 

_ 

'  _ 

_ 

Other  short-term  borrowing  in  the  United  Kingdom 

-  (V5 

-0*4 

Short-term  borrowing  overseas . 

— 

— 

—  i 

— 

Net  current  assets  . 

12 

—  : 

0-6 

1*1 

Investments  in  Ac  United  Kingdom 

Government  and  Government  guaranteed  loans 

2-4 

0-1 

Local  authority  securities  . 

Company  securities: 

0-2 

— 

— 

Loan  capital  . 

0-2 

-0-1 

— 

_ 

Preference  . 

1-6 

_ 

Ordinary  and  deferred  . 

170-2 

-1-5 

[  1-1  1 

0-2 

TotalW  . 

174-6 

-1-6 

1-0 

1  0-4 

Investments  overseas 

Government,  provincial  and  municipal  loans 

Company  securities: 

0-3 

— 

— 

— 

Loan  capital  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Preference  . 

_ 

_ 

Ordinary  and  deferred  . 

149 

— 

— 

-0.1 

TotalW  . 

15-3W 

— 

— 

-0-1 

Total  assets . 

191-1 

-1-5 

1-6 

i  1-3 

Matnrity  classification  of  U.K.  Government  and  local 

auAority  quoted  securities: 

Up  to  5  years  . 

1-0 

-0-2 

-0-3 

Over  5  and  up  to  10  years  . 

-0-1 

— 

0-1 

Over  10  and  up  to  15  years  . 

— 

— 

1  — 

Over  15  years  . 

-0*1 

-0-1 

1  - 

Undated  . 

0-2 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

2-8 

-0*3 

-0-5 

1 

(“>  See  Additional  Notes,  page  78.  The  number  of  unit  trusts  covered  by  the  returns  is  SI  up  to  June  1961 
and  S2  in  the  quarter  ended  September  1961. 

Securities  are  valued  at  market  prices  (except  in  the  maturity  classification  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  where 
values  are  nominal)  and  bills  and  mortgages  at  maturity  values. 

M  Positive  figures  indicate,  in  the  different  classes  of  securities  and  bills,  the  amounts  by  which  payments  for 
assets  acquired  exceeded  receipts  from  assets  sold  or  repaid;  or,  in  other  current  assets,  a  net  rise;  or,  in 
current  liabilities,  a  net  fall.  A  rise  in  current  liabilities  is  ^own  — . 

Gross  purchases  less  gross  sales:  1961,  1st  quarter,  4-4— 5-9;  2nd  quarter,  5-5— 4-5;  3rd  quarter,  3-9— 3-6. 

(•)  Gross  purchases  less  gross  sales:  1961,  1st  quarter,  0-6— 0*6;  2nd  quarter,  0*7— 0-7;  3rd  quarter,  0-3— 0-4. 

(0  Of  which,  in  the  United  States.  4-0;  Canada,  4-5;  other  Commonwealth  countries,  6-1;  other  countries,  0-6. 
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TABLE  18 


UNITED  KINGDOM 


£  millions 


Current  Account 

Long-term  Capital  Accound^) 

1 

Official  investment 

Imports 

(f.o.b.) 

Exports 

(f.o.b.) 

Visible 

balance 

Govern¬ 

ment 

(net) 

Other 

invisibles 

(net) 

Current 

balance 

capital 

Abroad 

nons 

In  the 
United 

Kincdom 

(net) 

of  long¬ 
term 
capital 

1958  . 

3,357 

3,392 

+  35 

-223 

-1-508 

+  320 

-  49  -330 

+  193 

-186 

1959  . 

3,609 

3.509 

-100 

-232 

-1-422 

+  90 

-353W)  -335 

+209 

-479 

1960  . 

4,110 

3,712 

-398 

-284 

+  343 

-339 

-104  -329 

+237 

-196 

1958  1st  quarter  ... 

843 

877 

+  34 

-  56 

+  149 

+  127 

-  1 

- 

11 

-  12 

2nd  „ 

800 

818 

+  18 

-  49 

+  114 

+  83 

-  14 

- 

37 

-  51 

3rd  „  ... 

837 

831 

-  6 

-  57 

+  152 

+  89 

+  2 

- 

65 

-  63 

4th  „  ... 

877 

866 

-  11 

-  61 

+  93 

+  21 

-  36 

- 

24 

-  60 

1959  1st  quarter  ... 

857 

841 

-  16 

-  53 

+  89 

+  20 

-  19 

- 

33 

-  52 

2nd  „  ... 

887 

885 

-  2 

-  60 

+  137 

+  75 

- 

36 

-214 

3rd  „  ... 

886 

832 

-  54 

-  57 

+  130 

+  19 

-  20 

- 

43 

-  63 

4th  „  ... 

979 

951 

-  28 

-  62 

+  66 

-  24 

-136 

- 

14 

-150 

1960  1st  quarter  ... 

1,022 

966 

-  56 

-  75 

+  87 

-  44 

-  16 

- 

37 

-  53 

2nd  „  ... 

1,029 

942 

-  87 

-  67 

+  104 

-  50 

-  22 

- 

63 

-  85 

3rd  „  ... 

1,005 

859 

-146 

-  69 

+  79 

-136 

-  15 

- 

36 

-  51 

4th  „  ... 

1,054 

945 

-109 

-  73 

+  73 

-109 

-  51 

+  44 

-  7 

1961  1st  quarter  ... 

1,050 

982 

-  68 

-  85 

+  85 

-  68 

-  23 

+  48 

+  25 

2nd  . 

1,021 

981 

-  40 

-  86 

+  111 

-  15 

+  12 

- 

-83 

-  71 

3rd  „  ... 

947 

912 

-  35 

-  88 

+  98 

-  25 

+  9 

- 

-69 

-  60 

(“)  The  items  in  this  table  are  defined  in  “United  Kingdom  Balance  of  Payments  19S8  to  1961  ”  (Cmnd.  1506), 
published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office  in  October  1961.  Figures  for  1961  are  provisional. 

(b)  Following  the  normal  practice  in  balance  of  payments  accounts,  a  decrease  in  liabilities  or  an  increase  in  assets 
is  shown  — ,  an  increase  in  liabilities  or  a  decrease  in  assets  +. 


TABLE  18 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS'-^ 


£  millions 


Balance  of 
current  and 
long-term 
capital 

Balancing 

item 

Monetary  Movementst^) 

Overseas 

sterling 

holdings 

Gold  and 
convertible 
currency 
reserves 

Other 

(including 

miscellaneous 

capital) 

Balance  of 
monetary 
movements 

-1-134 

+  66 

+  58 

-284 

+  26 

-200 

1958 

-389 

+  10 

+236 

+  119 

+  24 

+379 

1959 

-535 

-1-364 

+224 

-177 

+  124 

+  171 

1960 

■fll5 

+  81 

-  25 

-177 

+  6 

-196 

1958  1st 

quarter 

+  32 

+  26 

+  12 

-no 

+  40 

-  58 

2nd 

M 

+  26 

-  9 

-  1 

-  15 

-  1 

-  17 

3rd 

ft 

-  39 

-  32 

+  72 

+  18 

-  19 

+  71 

4th 

« 

-  32 

-1-  89 

-101 

-  25 

+  69 

-  57 

1959  1st 

quarter 

-139 

-  33 

+213 

-  12 

-  29 

+  172 

2nd 

-  44 

+  22 

+  60 

-  40 

+  2 

+  22 

3rd 

-174 

-  68 

+  64 

+  196 

-  18 

+242 

4th 

-  97 

-H23 

-  32 

-  16 

+  22 

-  26 

1960  1st 

quarter 

-135 

+  60 

+  95 

-  40 

+  20 

+  75 

2nd 

» 

-187 

+  115 

+  72 

-  77 

+  77 

+  72 

3rd 

» 

-116 

+  66 

+  89 

-  44 

+  5 

+  50 

4th 

-  43 

+  72 

-166 

'  +  75 

+  62 

-  29 

1961  1st 

quarter 

-  86 

+  25 

-  13f«) 

+  89 

-  15 

+  61 

2nd 

.. 

-  85 

+  125 

+  335 

-279 

-  96 

-  40 

3rd 

M  Comprising  inter-government  loans  (net),  the  United  Kingdom’s  subscriptions  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fun^  International  Development  Association  and  European  Fund,  and  other  U.K.  oflBcial  long-term  capital 
(net). 

Including  the  United  Kingdom’s  subscription  of  232  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

W  Revised,  after  the  publication  of  the  series  given  in  this  table,  to  —18;  see  Table  19. 
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TABLE  19 


OVERSEAS  STERLING  HOLDINGS  BY 


£  millions 


Grand 

Central 

Bank 

Other 

funds 

Overseas  Sterling 
Countries 

Non-Sterling 

Countries 

Non- 

Terri¬ 

torial 

Or^ani- 

saUons 

End  of  period 
1951  . 

Total 

other 

official 

funds 

Total 

Central 

Bank 

and 

other 

official 

funds 

Other 

funds 

Total 

Central 

Bank 

and 

other 

official 

funds 

Other 

funds 

Official 

funds 

4,143 

3,477 

666 

2,585 

2,252 

333 

992 

659 

333 

566 

1952  . 

3,786 

3,063 

723 

2,482 

2,019 

463 

737 

477 

260 

567 

1953  . 

4,004 

3,188 

816 

2,715 

2^03 

512 

778 

474 

304 

511 

1954  . 

4,179 

3,196 

983 

2,822 

2,260 

562 

881 

460 

421 

476 

1955  . 

4,045 

3,173 

872 

2,764 

2,266 

498 

812 

438 

374 

469 

1956  . 

4,091 

3,309 

782 

2,730 

2,240 

490 

692 

400 

292 

669 

1957  . 

3,918 

3,154 

764 

2,608 

2,126 

482 

665 

383 

282 

645 

1958  . 

3,976 

3,015 

961 

2,519 

1,993 

526 

834 

399 

435 

623 

1959  . 

4,212 

3,195 

1,017 

2,704 

2,165 

539 

803 

325 

478 

705 

1960  . 

4,436 

3,079 

1,357 

2,480 

2,031 

449 

1,407 

499 

908 

549 

1957  March  ... 

4,151 

3,290 

861 

2,795 

2,275 

520 

691 

350 

341 

665 

June 

4,156 

3,272 

884 

2,819 

2,279 

540 

677 

333 

344 

660 

Sept 

4,027 

3,297 

730 

2,689 

2,188 

501 

686 

457 

229 

652 

Dm. 

3,918 

3,154 

764 

2,608 

2,126 

482 

665 

383 

282 

645 

1958  March  ... 

3,893 

3,057 

836 

2,539 

2,051 

488 

704 

356 

348 

650 

June 

3,905 

2,990 

915 

2,537 

2,007 

530 

737 

352 

385 

631 

Sept 

3,904 

2,%5 

939 

2,492 

1,969 

523 

776 

360 

416 

636 

Dec. 

3,976 

3,015 

961 

2,519 

1,993 

526 

834 

399 

435 

623 

Dec. 

3,976 

3,015 

961 

2,519 

1,993 

526 

834 

399 

435 

623 

1959  March  ... 

3,875 

2,922 

953 

2,574 

2,034 

540 

763 

350 

413 

538 

June 

4,088 

3,080 

1,008 

2,649 

2,076 

573 

730 

295 

435 

709 

Sept 

4,148 

3,108 

1,040 

2,677 

2,097 

580 

766 

306 

460 

705 

Dec. 

4,212 

3,195 

1,017 

2,704 

2,165 

539 

803 

325 

478 

705 

1960  March  ... 

4,180 

3,179 

1,001 

2,670 

2,156 

514 

822 

335 

487 

688 

June 

4,275 

3,202 

1,073 

2,674 

2,154 

520 

940 

387 

553 

661 

Sept 

4,347 

3,156 

1,191 

2,577 

2.085 

492 

1,166 

467 

699 

604 

Dec. 

4,436 

3,079 

1,357 

2,480 

2,031 

449 

1,407 

499 

908 

549 

1961  March  ... 

4,270 

3,108 

1,162 

2,441 

1,987 

454 

1,276 

568 

708 

553 

June 

4,252 

3,186 

1,066 

2,599 

2,099 

500 

1,101 

535 

566 

552 

Sept 

4,587 

3,606 

981 

2,604 

2,063 

541 

893 

453 

440 

1,090 
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TABLE  19 


AREA  AND  CLASS  OF  HOLDER'o^ 


£  millions 


Non-Sterling  Countries  (Area  detail) 

Dollar  Area 

Other  Western 
Hemisphere  Countries 

O.E.E.C.  Countries 

Other  Non-Sterling 
Countriesf*'^ 

Central  i 
Bank  and 
other  official  1 
funds 

1 

Other 

funds 

! 

Central  1 
Bank  and 
other  official  | 
funds  1 

Other 

funds 

Central 
Bank  and 
other  official 
funds 

Other 

funds 

Central 
Bank  and 
other  official 
funds 

Other 

funds 

1 

End  of  period 

28 

10 

35 

22 

155 

173 

441 

128 

1951 

IS 

19 

20  ! 

-14 

86 

153 

356 

102 

1952 

19 

43 

57  1 

-17 

68 

155 

330 

123 

1953 

8 

89 

2 

56 

188 

390 

142 

1954 

5 

53 

3 

6 

50 

163 

380 

152 

1955 

7 

30 

19 

13 

61 

132 

313 

117 

1956 

4 

31 

12 

19 

131 

129 

236 

103 

1957 

7 

46 

1 

23 

142 

231 

249 

135 

1958 

,  . 

1959 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

* 

.  . 

1960 

6 

44 

17 

16 

49 

150 

278 

131 

1957  March 

7 

43 

20 

16 

48 

157 

258 

128 

June 

5 

25 

17 

12 

187 

89 

248 

103 

Sept 

4 

31 

12 

19 

131 

129 

236 

103 

Dw. 

5 

37 

14 

14 

100 

179 

237 

118 

1958  March 

4 

40 

2 

21 

117 

189 

229 

135 

June 

7 

32 

1 

27 

119 

232 

233 

125 

Sept 

7 

46 

1 

23 

142 

231 

249 

135 

Dm. 

North  America 

Latin  America 

Western  Europe 

<e) 

(d) 

(«> 

7 

51 

1 

!  17 

159 

249 

232 

118 

Dec. 

6 

39 

_ 

1  13 

100 

245 

244 

116 

1959  March 

7 

45 

— 

1  14 

51 

252 

237 

124 

June 

6 

1  48 

3 

i  11 

1  72 

263 

225 

138 

Sept 

5 

55 

8 

4 

i‘  99 

288 

213 

131 

Dm. 

8 

1  50 

25 

i  — 

102 

306 

200 

131 

1960  March 

8 

'  83 

36 

1  5 

131 

358 

212 

107 

June 

6 

127 

54 

6 

205 

427 

202 

139 

Sept 

6 

297 

56 

9 

236 

463 

201 

139 

Dm. 

6 

137 

42 

6 

319 

428 

201 

137 

1961  March 

19 

95 

31 

4 

309 

353 

176 

114 

June 

7 

84 

23 

!  -  1 

1 

262 

268 

161 

89 

Sept. 

M  See  Additional  Notes,  page  79. 

(i>)  Including  Iraq. 

U.S.A.  and  Dependencies  and  Canada. 

(^>  Other  independent  countries  of  the  American  continent. 

<•)  European  members  of  O.E.C.D.,  together  with  their  dependent  territories,  and  Andorra,  Finland,  Vatican 
City  and  Yugoslavia. 
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TABLE  20 


EXCHANGE 

Monthly  range 


I 

London  premium/ 

U.S. 

Security 

discount  on 

Canadian 

dollars 

sterling 

U.S.S 

dollars 

(b) 

securities 

(c) 

Parity  2-80 

% 

I960  January  ... 

.  2  79i  — 80A 

2-79  —80* 

2*pre. —  4*pre. 

2-66  — 67A 

February 

.  2-80A— 80i 

2-78*  —80* 

2*  pre. — 4A  pre. 

2-66A— ti7* 

March 

.  2-80A— 8(HI 

2-77*  —79* 

1  pre. — 2A  pre. 

2-66A— 68* 

April 

.  2-80H— 81i 

2-76*  —78* 

*pre.—  l*pre. 

2-68*  —71** 

May 

.  2-80A— 81 

2-76*  —78 

**pre.—  l*pre. 

2-71A-77H 

June 

.  2-79H— 80H 

2-77*  —78* 

*  pre.— 1*1  pre. 

2-74*  —76* 

July 

.  2-80i  —81 

2-78*  —80* 

A  dis.— lApre. 

2-72*  —76* 

August 

.  2-80H— 81i 

2-79*  —81* 

A  dis.—  A  pre. 

2-71A— 73H 

September 

.  2-80H— 81H 

2-80*  —81** 

*1  dis. —  *  dis. 

2-72*  —75* 

(Xrtober  ... 

.  2  8(H  — 81i 

00 

1 

s 

A  dis. —  A  dis. 

2-74*  —75** 

November 

.  2-8(H  — 8U 

00 

1 

*  dis. —  *  dis. 

2-73**— 75** 

December 

.  2-8(H  -81* 

2-79  —81* 

*  dis. —  A  dis. 

2-73*  —79* 

1961  January  ... 

.  2-80A— 80** 

2-77  —79* 

A  dis.— 1 A  pre. 

2-77A-79H 

February 

.  2-79A— 80* 

2-78*  —79* 

A  pre.— 1 A  pre. 

2-75*  — 78A 

March 

.  2-79A-80A 

2-74*  — 79A 

*  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-74A-77i 

April 

.  2-79A-80A 

2-75A-79* 

4*  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-76A-77* 

May 

.  2-79  —79** 

00 

2*1  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-75*  —76* 

June 

.  ,  2-78*  —79* 

2-76*  —78* 

2*  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-75A— 95W 

July 

.  2-78*  — 79A 

2-74*  —76* 

4*  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-86*  —89** 

August 

.  2-79A— 80** 

2-77*  —79* 

1*  pre. —  6*  pre. 

2-87*  —90* 

September 

.  2-80A— 81* 

2-79*  —80* 

A  dis. —  l*pre. 

2-89*  -90* 

October  ... 

.  2-81A— 81* 

2-79*  —81* 

A  pre.—  *  pre. 

2-89**— 91 

November 

.  2-81A— 81* 

2-81  —81* 

A  dis. —  *pre. 

2-90*  —93** 

M  As  reported  to  the  Bank  of  England:  security  sterling  from  New  York;  remainder  by  the  London  market. 
W  Sterling  held  by  residents  outside  the  Scheduled  Territories,  available  only  for  the  purchase  of  sterling 
securitiM  with  not  less  than  five  years  to  maturity. 

M  Premium/discount  on  the  foreign  price  (converted  on  the  basis  of  S2-80  to  the  £)  at  which  U.S.  S  securities 
are  dealt  in  for  sterling  between  U.K.  residents. 
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TABLE  20 


RATES 

of  quotations'"^ 


Deutschemark 

Swiss 

francs 

French 

francs 

Dutch 

florins 

Swedish 

kronor 

11-20  f 

12-2439 

13-8238 

10-14  f 

14-485 

Parity 

11-66H— 69 

12-081  — 14A 

13-721  —791 

10-551  —58 

14-491  —521 

1960  January 

11  68i  —691 

12-131  —171 

13-75  —771 

10-56A— 57H 

14-501  — 52A 

February 

11-69  —71 

12-15A-18A 

13-7511—771 

10^56H— 591 

14-51A— 54A 

March 

11-701  — 72H 

12-17A— 19H 

13-761  —791 

10-581  —601 

14-48  —53 

April 

11-681  —711 

12-09  — 18A 

13-73  —771 

10-561  —591 

14-471  —521 

May 

11-67  —701 

12-08  —121 

13-711  —761 

10-551  —581 

14-431  —481# 

June 

11-701  —72 

12-081  — 13A 

13-751  —77 

10-58A— 601 

14-471  —511 

July 

11-71  —721 

12-09  —15 

13-76  —78 

10-581  —601 

14-471  —501 

August 

11 -70*— 741 

12-08  A— 131 

13-751  —801 

10-58A— 611 

14-481  —53 

September 

11-71H— 741 

12-10  —121 

13-761  —84 

10-581  —611 

14-501  —521 

October 

11-71A-751 

12091  —131 

13-751  —811 

10-591  —631 

14-511  —55 

November 

11-69  —721 

12-061  —101 

13-74  —79 

10-5611—601 

14-491  —541 

December 

11-70A-71A 

12-071  —091 

13-731  — 76H 

10-57H— 601 

14-471  —521 

1961  January 

11 -65  A— 701 

12-07H— 12A 

13-691  —741 

10-59A— 61H 

14-4411— 49A 

February 

11-651  -661  1  ... 
11-07  —19  f 

12-01  —121 

13-65  —73 

10-55  -621  1  ,  . 
10-04  —19  / 

14-40  —481 

March 

11-071  —111 

12-071  —121 

13-69H— 75 

ia031  —071 

14-421  -^71 

April 

11-071  —11 

12-071  —101 

13-67  —711 

10-021  -05 

14-391  ^441 

May 

11-061  — lOH 

12-021  —081 

13-651  —691 

1001  —041 

14-381  —431 

June 

11-061  —131 

12-01  —071 

13  631  —70 

10-00  —041 

14-351  —411 

.July 

11-121  —211 

12-061  —111 

13-681  —821 

10-031  —111 

14401  —521 

August 

11-201  —25 

12-101  —17 

13-781  —85 

10-101  —181 

14-511  —571 

September 

11-23  —271 

12-141  —181 

13-821  —86 

10-111  —17 

14-521  —561 

October 

11-24  —271 

12-141  —171 

13-791  —84 

10-111  —15 

14-53  —57 

November 

W>  No  quotation  on  the  4th  March  1961.  The  deutschemark  was  revalued  and  quototions  were  resumed  on  the 
6th  March  1961.  The  rates  shown  are  for  periods  on  either  side  of  the  revaluation. 

(•>  No  quotation  on  the  6th  March  1961.  The  florin  was  revalued  and  quotations  were  resumed  on  the  7th 
March  1961.  The  rates  shown  are  for  periods  on  either  side  of  the  revaluation. 

(f)  2-95  represents  nominal  quotation. 


DIFFERENTIAL  YIELD  ON  3  MONTHS’  TREASURY  BILLS.  LONDON /NEW  YORK. 
ADJUSTED  BY  THE  FORWARD  MARGIN  FOR  U.S.  DOLLARS  (3  MONTHS) 


Per  cent,  per  annum  Weekly 


RATE  ON  TEMPORARY  MONEY  (3  MONTHS)  WITH  U  K.  LOCAL  AUTHORITIESf-), 
ADJUSTED  BY  THE  FORWARD  MARGIN  FOR  U.S.  DOLLARS  (3  MONTHS).  AND 
U.S.  DOLLAR  DEPOSIT  RATH®)  (3  MONTHS)  IN  LONDON 


Per  cent,  per  annum  Weekly 


M  As  reported  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
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TABLE  21 


LONDON  GOLD  PRICE 

Per  fine  ounce 


At  Daily  Fixing 

Estimated  U.S.  dollar 
equivalent  at  Daily  Fixing 
(to  nearest  1  cent) 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 
(to  nearest  Id.) 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

I960 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

r.  d. 

January 

250:  9i 

250:  4 

250:  71 

35101 

35-061 

35-081 

February  ... 

250:  6i 

250:  21 

250:  41 

35101 

35-081 

35-091 

March 

250:  H 

249:111 

250:  11 

35111 

35-081 

35-091 

April  . 

250:  2i 

249:  91 

249:111 

.  35121 

35-101 

35-111 

May  . 

250:  41 

249:111 

250:  11 

35111 

35-081 

35-10 

June  . 

250:  8 

250:  1 

250:  5 

35091 

35-081 

35-09 

July  . 

250:  21 

249:10 

250:  0 

3513 

35-09 

35-101 

August 

250:  21 

249:  91 

250:  01 

35151 

35-111 

35-131 

September  ... 

251:  01 

250:  21 

250:  51 

35-251 

35-161 

35-221 

October 

270:  0 

250:  61 

254:  61 

37-981 

35-201 

35-78 

November  ... 

258:  0 

253:  0 

254:  61 

36-331 

35-58 

35-811 

December  ... 

254:  1 

252:  0 

253:  11 

35-631 

35-411 

35-531 

1961 

January 

254:11 

252:  4 

253:  41 

35-78 

35-361 

35-551 

February  ... 

252:  3 

250:  8 

251:  21 

35-37 

35-071 

35-17 

March 

251:  31 

250:  61 

250:  91 

35-09 

35-06 

35-071 

April  . 

251:  01 

250:  7 

250:  81 

35-10 

35-07 

35-08 

May  . 

251:  3 

250:  91 

250:111 

35-071 

35-051 

35-061 

June  . 

251:  81 

251 :  01 

251:  41 

35-081 

35-06 

1  35-061 

July  . 

252:  41 

251:  61 

251:111 

35-14 

35-081 

i  35-111 

August 

251:  51 

250:  7 

250:11 

35-191 

35-131 

35-151 

September  ... 

250:10 

250:  1 

250:  31 

35-20 

35-171 

35-181 

October 

250:  11 

249:11 

250:  (H 

35-20 

35-181 

35-191 

November  ... 

250:  21 

00 

250:  0 

35-20 

35-15 

35-181 
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TABLE  22 


GOLD  AND  CONVERTIBLE  CURRENCY  RESERVES 


Sterling  eqaivalent  of  the  gold  and  convertible  correncies  held 
in  the  Exchange  Equalisation  Account 


End  of  period 

£  millions 

1951 

... 

834 

1952 

•  •• 

659 

1953 

899 

1954 

986 

1955 

... 

757 

1956 

799t«l 

1957 

812 

1958 

1.096 

1959 

977 

1960 

. 

... 

1.154 

1958 

March 

989 

June 

... 

1,099 

September 

•  •• 

1.114 

Dumber 

••• 

1,096 

1959 

March 

1,121 

June 

1,133 

September 

... 

1,173 

Dumber 

... 

... 

977 

1960 

January  ... 

959 

February 

... 

... 

972 

March 

993 

April 

1,011 

May 

1,021 

June 

••• 

... 

1,033 

July 

•  •• 

1,070 

August 

1,097 

September 

1,110 

October  ... 

•  •• 

1,121 

November 

1,131 

December 

1,154 

1961 

January  ... 

... 

... 

1,159 

February  ... 

... 

... 

1,141 

March 

... 

1,079 

April 

•  •• 

... 

1,053 

May 

,, 

... 

1,037 

June 

... 

... 

990 

July 

876 

August  ... 

1,245 

September 

... 

1,269 

October  ... 

... 

1,261 

November 
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W  Including  37  in  special  North  American  loan  interest  accounts. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  TO  THE  TABLES 


Soarcct 

Statistics  taken  from  publications  of  H.M. 
Government  are  reproduced  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
Particular  acknowledgment  is  made  to  H.M. 
Treasury  for  the  use  in  Tables  1  and  2  of 
the  figures  of  Exchequer  financing  specially 
compiled  for  the  periods  for  which  bank 
statistics  are  also  available. 

Acknowledgment  is  also  made  to  the 
following,  who  have  allowed  the  Bank  to  use 
material  made  available  by  them  or  have 
assisted  the  Bank  in  the  collection  of  statistics 
from  their  members: 

The  London  Discount  Market  Association 
The  Committee  of  London  Qearing 
Bankers 

The  Committee  of  Scottish  Bank  General 
Managers 

The  Northern  Ireland  Bankers’  Association 
The  British  Bankers’  Association 
The  British  Overseas  Banks  Association 
The  American  Banks  in  London 
The  Foreign  Banks  and  Affiliates 
Association 

The  Accepting  Houses  Committee 
The  Institute  of  Actuaries 
The  Association  of  Investment  Trusts 
The  Association  of  Unit  Trust  Managers. 

Table  1 :  Exchequer 

Table  2 :  Holdings  of  Government  debt  and  of 
Bank  of  England  notes 
These  tables  present  an  analysb  of  the  net 
sterling  requirements  of  the  Exchequer  Group 
and  show,  with  such  statistics  as  are  available 
quarterly,  the  changes  in  holdings  of 
Government  debt  and  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  associated  with  the  financing  of  these 
requirements.  The  Exchequer  Group  com¬ 
prises  the  Exchequer,  the  Paymaster  General, 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  the 
Exchange  Equalisation  Account  and  the  Issue 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
quarters  shown  are  *  banking  quarters  *  ending 
on  the  make-up  dates  of  the  London  Qearing 
Banks,  i.e.,  the  third  Wednesdays  of  the  months 
indicated  (except  in  December  1960.  when  the 


make-up  date  was  the  second  Wednesday); 
the  “  Year  1959/60  ”  runs  from  the  19th  March 
1959  to  the  16th  March  1960  inclusive  and  the 
“  Year  1960/61  ”  from  the  17th  March  1960  to 
the  15th  March  1961.  The  figures  for  the 
Scottish  Banks  in  Table  2  for  periods  up  to 
March  1961  relate  to  dates  which  approximate 
to  those  for  the  London  Clearing  Banks; 
thereafter  they  relate  to  the  same  dates. 

Table  1  records  the  Exchequer  Group’s  cash 
deficit  or  surplus  on  budgetary,  extra-budgetary 
and  external  items,  and  shows  what  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  total  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  in  circulation  with  the  public,  and  in  the 
Group’s  indebtedness  to  the  Banking  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  on 
Government  debt  held  by  the  public. 

The  item  **  Government  debt  held  by  the 
public”  comprises  changes  in  the  Exchequer 
Group’s  dii'ect  indebtedness  to  all  others,  outside 
the  Group  itself  and  the  Banking  Department  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  National  Savings 
(National  Savings  Certificates.  Defence  Bonds. 
Premium  Savings  Bonds  and  deposits  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  and  the  Ordinary 
Departments  of  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks);  on 
Tax  Reserve  Certificates;  on  Government  stocks 
(including  the  Group’s  net  sales  to  the  public 
of  Government  guaranteed  securities);  and  on 
Treasury  Bills  (including  Bills  acquired  by  the 
public  which  were  originally  issued  otherwise 
than  by  tender). 

The  Government  guaranteed  securities  dealt 
in  by  the  Group  are  principally  the  Government 
guaranteed  stocks  of  the  nationalised  industries, 
which  throughout  this  Annex  are  defined  as 
those  public  corporations  to  which  advances 
have  been  made  by  the  Exchequer  under  the 
Finance  Acts,  1956.  1958,  1959  and  1960. 

The  figures  of  National  Savings  differ  from 
those  published  by  the  National  Savings 
Committee  in  that  they  cover  the  net  receipt  or 
disbursement  during  ffie  period  only  in  so  far 
as  it  has  been  received,  or  paid,  by  the 
Exchequer  Group.  The  figures  shown  under 
“  Financing  ”  comprise  capital  only — payments 
of  interest  and  Premium  Savings  Bond  prizes 
being  budgetary  items;  they  include  for  the 
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Savings  Banks  the  changes  in  the  Savings 
Banks’  Funds  held  by  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners. 

Table  2  analyses  and  rearranges  the  figures 
in  the  Financing  part  of  Table  1  in  various 
ways,  to  fit  in  with  the  Commentary  and  to 
distinguish  between  the  banking  system  and 
other  holders.  The  “banking  system”  is  here 
defined  as  the  London  Clearing  Banks,  the 
Scottish  Banks  and  the  Banking  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Part  A  of  the  table  is  concerned  with  changes 
in  Government  debt  held  directly  by  the  public, 
the  total  of  which  appears  as  a  financing  item 
in  Table  1.  It  analyses  by  type  of  holder  the 
net  changes  in  the  public’s  holdings  of  market¬ 
able  Government  debt  (stocks  and  Treasury 
Bills);  and  includes,  as  a  single  item,  the  net 
change  in  non-marketable  debt,  which,  because 
the  banking  system’s  holdings  of  such  debt  are 
not  known,  is  treated  in  Part  C  as  if  it  related 
entirely  to  other  holdings. 

In  Part  B  of  the  table  the  change  in  the 
Discount  Market’s  total  holdings  of  Govern¬ 
ment  debt  is  shown  as  the  sum  of  changes  in 
“indirect  holdings”  of  those  from  whom  the 
Market  has  borrowed.  “Indirect  holdings”  of 
Government  debt  means,  for  the  London  Clear¬ 
ing  Banks  and  for  the  Scottish  Banks,  their  call 
money  with  the  Discount  Market;  for  the  Bank 
of  England.  Banking  Department,  advances  to 
the  Discount  Market;  and  for  other  holders, 
their  net  provision  of  funds  to  the  Discount 
Market.  In  practice,  the  Discount  Market  does 
not  necessary  use  all  funds  lent  to  it  by  the 
banking  system  to  hold  Government  debt;  nor 
are  its  “Commercial  and  other  bills”  neces¬ 
sarily  lodged  as  security  for.  or  otherwise 
related  to.  its  borrowings  from  “Other  sources”. 
The  figures  are  arranged  in  this  way,  however, 
for  convenience  in  analysis,  because  it  permits 
a  simple  division  of  the  total  change  in  holdings 
of  Government  debt  between  the  banking 
system  and  other  holders. 

In  Part  C  changes  in  holdings  of  Government 
debt  and  of  Bank  of  England  notes  by  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  and  others  outside  the  Exchequer 
Group  are  summarised  from  Part  A  (direct 
holdings).  Part  B  (indirect  holdings),  and  Table 
1  (Government  indebtedness  to  ^e  Banking 
Department  and  the  public’s  holding  of  notes). 


The  total  of  these  items  is  necessarily  the  same 
as  the  total  financing  shown  in  Table  1,  residual 
errors  falling  into  “  Other  holders  ”. 

The  figures  of  notes  held  by  the  banking 
system  include  some  coin  and  Scottish  bank 
notes  not  separately  identifiable;  and  this 
also  affects  the  residual  figures  of  notes  held 
outside  the  banking  system. 

Table  7 :  London  Clearing  Banks 

The  ratio  of  Total  Liquid  Assets  to  Gross 
Deposits  (the  Liquidity  Ratio)  is  the  Gearing 
Banks’  conventional  measure  of  their  liquidity; 
it  does  not  take  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  hold  other  assets  of  comparable 
liquidity. 

Table  9:  Northern  Irish  Banks 

British  Government  and  Government  guaran¬ 
teed  securities  held  by  the  offices  of  the  Northern 
Irish  Banks  (excluding  The  National  Bank 
Limited,  whose  holdings  are  included  in  Table 
7),  both  in  Northern  Ireland  and  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  over  the  period  covered 
by  the  table  were: 


£  millions 

1951 

December  31st 

113-9 

1952 

n 

116-4 

1953 

» 

133-9 

1954 

„ 

129-7 

1955 

„ 

101-3 

1956 

„ 

95-5 

1957 

98-0 

1958 

t. 

105-6 

1959 

„ 

100-0 

1960 

June  30th 

93-1 

September  30th 

92-2 

December  31st 

89-1 

1961 

March  31st 

90-7 

June  30th 

93-5 

September  30th 

93-2 

Table  10 :  Analyns  Bank  Advances 
The  figures  relate  to  all  advances  made  by 
member  banks  of  the  British  Bankers’  Associa¬ 
tion  through  offices  located  within  Great 
Britain,  irrespective  of  the  borrower’s  country  of 
residence.  Ilie  figures  for  the  London  Clearing 
Banks  and.  from  November  1960.  the  Scottish 
Banks  relate  to  the  third  Wednesday  in  the 
month;  those  for  other  member  banks  (and 
for  the  Scottish  Banks  before  November  1960) 
to  various  dates,  mostly  about  the  middle  of 
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the  month.  The  dehnition  of  “  advances  ” 
excludes  bills  discounted  and  foreign  bills 
negotiated  or  bought  and  also  “  impersonal  ” 
or  “  internal  ”  accounts.  Except  for  the 
“  personal  ”  advances  included  in  the  “  Personal 
and  Professional”  category,  the  classification 
is  based  on  the  business  of  the  borrower  and 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  object  of  the 
advance  or  the  nature  of  the  security  held. 

Table  11 :  Overseas  Banks  in  London 
Table  12 :  Accepting  Houses 

These  tables  continue,  respectively,  the  series 
for  the  three  groups  of  Overseas  Banks  in 
London  and  for  the  Accepting  Houses  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Memoranda  of  Evidence  submitted 
to  the  Radcliffe  Committee  (Volume  2.  Statisti¬ 
cal  Appendix.  Tables  6-9).  The  contributing 
institutions  to  the  tables  are  those  which,  at 
the  dates  shown,  were  members  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups: 

Table  llA:  The  British  Overseas  Banks 
Association  (but  excluding 
British  and  French  Bank 
Limited  which  is  a  contributor 
to  Table  IIC) 

Table  IIB :  The  American  Banks  in 
London 

Table  lie :  The  Foreign  Banks  and  Affili¬ 
ates  Association 

Table  12  :  The  Accepting  Houses  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  these  tables,  the  following  definitions 
apply: 

(a)  Overseas  Residents: 

(i)  Overseas  Banking  Offices :  all  banking 
offices  located  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  irrespective  of  the  locations 
of  the  registered  (or  head)  offices; 

(ii)  Other  Overseas  Residents:  govern¬ 
ments,  companies,  persons,  etc.,  whose 
registered  address  or  permanent  domi¬ 
cile  is  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 

(b)  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts:  bank 
customers’  funds  whether  transferable  or 
withdrawable  on  demand  (current 
accounts)  or  lodged  for  a  definite  period 
or  subject  to  agreed  notice  of  withdrawal 
(deposit  accounts).  Sterling  equivalents 
of  foreign  currency  deposits  are  included. 


(c)  Investments:  British  Government  and 
other  securities  at  book  value  or  cost, 
excluding  investments  in  affiliated  banks 
and  subsidiary  companies. 

(d)  Advances  and  Other  Accounts :  amounts 
outstanding  on  loan  and  overdrawn 
accounts,  banks’  deposits  with  overseas 
banking  offices  and  other  accounts  of  the 
banks  themselves. 

Figures  of  “  Advances  and  Other  Accounts  ” 
and  some  figures  of  “Current  and  Deposit 
Accounts”  of  the  American  Banks  between 
December  1951  and  December  1958  have  been 
revised  since  they  were  published  by  the 
Radcliffe  Committee. 


Table  14:  Security  Yields 

The  yields  for  British  Government  securities 
are  those  of  a  representative  security  in  each 
maturity  group.  During  the  period  covered 
by  the  table  these  have  changed  as  follows: 

Short-dated 

1951  and  1952— 

2J%  Exchequer  Stock  1955 
1953  and  1954— 

2i%  Funding  Loan  1956/61 

1955  and  1956— 

2%  Exchequer  Stock  1960 
1957  and  1958- 

4^%  Conversion  Stock  1962 
1959— 

3%  Exchequer  Stock  1962/63 
1960  and  1961— 

4^%  Conversion  Stock  1964 

Medium-dated 
1951  and  1952— 

1\%  Funding  Loan  1956/61 
1953  to  1955— 

3%  Savings  Bonds  1955/65 

1956  to  1958— 

1\%  Savings  Bonds  1964/67 
1959  and  1960— 

3%  Funding  Stock  1966/68 
1961— 

5%  Conversion  Stock  1971 
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Long-dated 
1951  to  1958— 

3%  Savings  Bonds  1965/75 

1959  to  1961— 

3i%  Treasury  Stock  1979/81 


Table  15 :  Capital  Issues  on  the  United 

Kingdom  Market 

The  estimates  relate  to  new  money  raised 
by  issues  of  ordinary,  preference  and  loan 
capital  (public  issues,  offers  for  sale,  issues  by 
tender,  placings,  and  issues  to  shareholders  and 
employees)  by  quoted  public  companies  and 
local  authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
by  overseas  public  companies  and  public 
authorities  (including  international  organisa¬ 
tions).  Mortgages,  bank  advances  and  any 
other  loans  redeemable  in  twelve  months  or 
less  are  excluded,  as  also  are  loans  from  U.K. 
government  funds.  Issues  to  shareholders  are 
included  only  if  the  sole  or  principal  share 
register  is  maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Estimates  of  issues  are  based  on  the  prices 
at  which  securities  are  offered  to  the  market. 
Subscriptions  are  recorded  under  the  periods 
in  which  they  are  due  to  be  paid.  Redemp¬ 
tions  relate  to  fixed  interest  securities  of  the 
kinds  included  as  issues;  conversions  are 
included  in  the  gross  figtires  of  both  issues  and 
redemptions. 

The  division  between  U.K.  and  overseas 
company  borrowers  is  determined  by  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  registered  office.  U.K.  “Local 
authorities  ”  include,  in  addition  to  local 
governments,  such  public  bodies  as  water, 
dock  and  harbour  l^ards.  “  Special  finance 
agencies  ”  are  quoted  public  companies 
engaged  in  the  provision  of  medium  and  long¬ 
term  finance  to  industry  {e.g.,  I.C.F.C.).  The 
industrial  classification  in  Part  C  of  the  table 
is  according  to  the  primary  occupation  of  the 
borrowing  company  or  group  and  is  based 
on  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
(H.M.S.O..  revised  1958). 

A  fuller  description  of  the  estimates,  which 
supersede  those  published  in  earlier  issues  of 
this  Bulletin,  is  given  on  page  35.  Figures  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1961  in  continuation  of  the 
series  on  page  53  of  the  September  Bulletin 
are  as  follows: 


£  millions 
New  Issnee 
For  United  Kingdom; 

Local  authorities  and  public 
corporations  . 

Public  companies — Manufac¬ 
turing 


iodustries 

100*8 

Insurance, 

banking 

and 

finance 

54*9 

Other 

20*3 

Total  .  1761 

For  Overseas: 

Governments,  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  public  corporations  — 


Public  companies  .  16*0 

Total  .  16*0 

Investment  trusts  .  10*4 

Total  New  Issues .  202*S 

Refunding  and  Conversion  Issues  0*1 


Table  16:  Investment  Trusts 

The  investment  trusts  asked  to  contribute 
returns  are  those  which  are  members  of  the 
Association  of  Investment  Trusts  and  any  other 
companies  listed  as  investment  trusts  by  the 
London  Stock  Exchange.  All  figures  are  liable 
to  alteration  if  further  returns  are  received. 

Net  current  assets  do  not  take  accoimt  of 
contingent  assets  and  liabilities  such  as  claims 
on,  or  sums  due  to.  the  Inland  Revenue,  or  the 
accrued  liability  for  loan  interest.  They  do 
include,  however,  (in  “  Other  short-term  assets 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ”  or  “  Other  short-term 
borrowing  in  the  United  Kingdom  ”)  sums  due 
from  or  to  stockbrokers  on  account  of  securities 
sold  or  purchased  and  still  awaiting  settlement. 


Table  17 :  Unit  Trusts 

The  returns  cover  all  tmit  trusts  authorised 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Prevention  of 
Fraud  (Investments)  Act.  1958.  They  are 
collected  in  the  main  through  the  Association 
of  Unit  Trust  Managers,  but  include  also  those 
of  trusts  whose  managers  are  not  members  of 
the  Association. 


Table  19 :  Overseas  Sterling  Holdings  by  Area 
and  Class  of  Holder 

These  comprise: 

(i)  The  net  holdings  in  sterling  or  sterling 
area  currencies  of  overseas  banks 
(including  overseas  offices  of  United 
Kingdom  banks)  and  other  account 
holders  abroad  with  banks  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (including  accepting 
houses,  discount  houses  and  the  United 
Kingdom  offices  of  Commonwealth 
and  foreign  banks);  British  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  held  for  account  of 
overseas  banks  are  included; 

(ii)  Sterling  funds  held  with  the  Crown 
Agents  for  Oversea  Governments  and 
Administrations  and  by  Currency 


Boards,  excluding  Commonwealth  and 
South  African  sterling  securities; 

(iii)  So  far  as  known,  the  nominal  value  of 
British  Government  securities  held  by 
other  official  bodies  but  not  those  held 
by  private  individuals  or  firms. 

The  table  shows  total  holdings  classified  by 
area  and  by  the  two  principal  classes  of  holder. 
Central  Bank  and  other  official  funds  on  the 
one  hand  and  non-official  funds  on  the  other. 
The  latter  include  some  funds  held  by  overseas 
official  bodies. 

Table  19  does  not  include  acceptances  given 
by  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  account  of 
residents  abroad  which,  since  1951.  have  been 
as  follows: 


£  millions 

End  of  period 

1951  . 

Total 

112 

Acceptances  Ontstandins 

Overseas  Non-Sterlinp 

Sterling  Countries  Countries 

1952  . 

70 

.  . 

1953  . 

69 

1954  . 

102 

.  . 

.  . 

1955  . 

101 

.  . 

.  . 

1956  . 

126 

1957  . 

147 

9 

138 

1958  . 

130 

11 

119 

1959  . 

134 

13 

121 

1960  . 

108 

15 

93 

1958  March  ... 

140 

10 

130 

June 

123 

11 

112 

September 

114 

11 

103 

December 

130 

11 

119 

1959  March  ... 

128 

10 

118 

June 

139 

11 

128 

September 

141 

15 

126 

December 

134 

13 

121 

1960  March  ... 

145 

15 

130 

June 

149 

15 

134 

September 

130 

19 

ill 

December 

108 

15 

93 

1961  March  ... 

138 

16 

122 

June 

•  •• 

150 

15 

135 

September 

160 

18 

142 
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Issued  by  the  Central  Banking  Information  Department, 
Bank  of  England,  London,  E.C.2, 

to  which  communications  regarding  this  Bulletin  should  be  addressed 
and  from  which  copies  may  be  obtained. 

Note. — In  future,  each  volume  of  this  Quarterly  Bulletin 
will  contain  four  numbers. 
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